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The Adaptability of Concrete 


makes it an ideal material for the home builder. Itcan be used 
in the building of new structures, or to remodel and improve old 
ones; for walls, porches, steps and sidewalks. It has great pos- 
sibilities in the beautifying of the grounds about the home; is 
admirably adapted to the construction of pergolas, benches, 
pedestals, sundials and other garden ornaments. Wherever 
it is used, it is a permanent improvement, requiring no future 


outlay for painting or repairs. 
PORTLANS 


UNIVERSAL cement 


gives excellent results on all concrete work. It is even in color, of high 
quality and great strength; makes concrete that is sound and everlasting. 
Ask your dealer for Universal. The following three books contain much 
practical information for the home builder and farmer. 


Price 25 cents 
Price $1.00 
Free 


Small Farm Buildings of Concrete - 
The Concrete House and Its Construction - 
Concrete inthe Barnyard - - - - 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH : : MINNEAPOLIS 
Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels we i: Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 




















Our friends—Your friends. 








Do you not recall how some chance acquaintance of years past has 
become one of your most valued friends? How, through a closer com- 
munion, you discovered the hidden traits you most admire? 

You probably have only a casual acquaintance with many of our 
advertisers. You should learn to cultivate them. They are worth know- 
ing in a business way—else they would never appear in these columns. 

Here you will read of many needfuls and usefuls of modern living. 
Each and every one is worthy. 

q Let us introduce you to our friends, for our mutual good. 
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The Advertising Manager. 
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Expert Heating Advice Free 


A H 0 U S E Theinstallation of a Simple, Prac- 


Gum tical, Efficient and Sufficient Heat- 
ing System insures Health,Comfort : 
0 F F i C F pe Economy—Money, Fuel ~) 
and Labor Saving. ks 
SR We maintaina force of Expert Heat- 
ing Caines | — services are at L. 
SC H 0 OL he disposa owners who adopt 
THE MOLINE f SYSTEM of heating. 
IT ont, design complete heating in- 
tallations for buildings of any size, 4 
for any.purpose; furnish working 
or plans and specifications and co-operate 
with architects and contractors solely so e 
to insure perfect installation and pe, 
operation of our Specialties and aives for use in rc 
connection with THiS MOLINE SYST 
We do not make nor sell bo‘lers, na all 
fittings and have no intcrest in any concerns that do, 
Neither do we contract for heating installations, \ 
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Seteve Building—Read Our Free Literature 
At planes the layman in posmscasion of Expert Heat- 
ing Knowledge; a ample Plans, Specifications, 
Blue Prints, etc.; s how your building may be po 
heated cata caldiie oa wigs effective Heating Sys- } é 


tem without pemps,t>: aps or automatic radiator valves. 

In writing, state general design and purpose of bldg QUESTION 
MOLINE SYSTEM OF HEATING 

ECONOMYy STABILITY 
EFFICIENCY SIMPLICITY 


Do not think of completing 
your heating plens until you 
have sent for this information 
and investigated the merits 
of this System, 


Moline ‘Vs;:7" Heating Co. 
Dept. G , Moline, Illinois 






















“No More 


ssure Than 


in your 
TEAKETTLE” 















“The knowledge that age improves archi- 


tecture as well as wine is not new, but the 
realization that the improvement is due to 
the texture of the surfaces and the soften- 
ing of the rigid lines is recent and has not 


yet by any means become general.” 


E-mbury’s interest- 
ing and instructive work, “One Hundred 
Country Homes”—<A book that every House 
Beautirct subscriber should own. 


—Extract from Aymar 


























‘‘Quality’’ Portfolio of 
Furniture to Live With 


The kind that gives lifetime satisfaction. ‘Quality’ furni- 
ture comes direct to you from the world’s best furniture market 

at our lowfrom-factory -direct- to-you prices. 

One piece of ‘Quality’ "furniture makes you our friend and 
customer for life. That explains how we dare guarantee satis- 
faction or return your money, paying all expenses. 

Send 25 cents (stamps or silver) 

for the 1914 ‘‘Quality’’ Portfolio, with over a thousand beau- 
tiful illustre ations from photographs including complete suite sof 

“Period’’furniture shown at Grand Rapids Furniture Exhibi- 
tion. Anart ga!lery for furniture lovers. Book weighs 3 lbs 
and costs us more than One Dollar to produce. We credit the 
25 cents on your first order. 

Send for this handsome volume today. 

QUALITY FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
General Offices, 1136 Shepard Building 
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THE STONE COUNTRY HOUSE 


BY AYMAR EMBURY, II 








HE pleasantest of all materials for 
country houses is probably stone. 
This fact accounts for the increas- 
ing proportion of stone houses 
erected in recent years. But stone 
is also the most expensive material. 

That its use in house-building 
costs more than that of brick or 
stucco or wood is puzzling to many 

: of my clients. “But,” they pro- 
test, “look at the stone Colonial farmhouses. Would a poor 
nation of farmers have constructed in this material unless it 
was cheap?” ‘The answer is that conditions were different in 
those days. A lot of water has flowed under the bridge since 
the Revolution. 

In the first place the Colonial farmers had to clear their 
fields of stone anyway, and the expense of carting it to the 
house was no greater than the expense of carting it anywhere 
else. Their material was, therefore, supplied free at the site; 
we, on the other hand, have to pay something for the quarry- 
ing of the stone and something more for freight. 

In the second place the roads and methods of transportation 
were so bad that it was almost impossible to get brick even a 
few miles from brick kilns without tremendous expense. Brick 
was thus out of the question unless there were brick kilns close 
by, or unless a river offered a favorable chance for transporta- 
tion by water. Furthermore, in those days brick was made 
by hand, not by machine, and the cost of. molding almost if 
not quite equaled the cost of dressing stone. 

In the third place, while trees were plentiful enough, lum- 
ber was not; and the difficulty of transportation again counted 
against the man who bought his lumber at a distance and 
carted it to his job. In the average place the builder had to 
cut out his timbers by hand with either an axe or a double 
hand-saw—an immense and laborious undertaking. So the 
Colonial builder chose stone. 

And stucco? It was out of the question unless the house was 
equipped with some means of protecting the stucco from the 
weather, for cement was then unknown, and even a good qual- 
ity of lime would not last permanently in our climate. 

So the Colonial builder chose stone. 

But he used it differently from the Twentieth Century 
builders. He used no cement or mortar of any kind in the 























body of the wall; he laid the stones in beds of wet clay and 
then pointed them up on the outside with lime mortar, which 
made the wall temporarily waterproof, although constant 
patching was necessary to preserve it intact. Nowadays such 
a system of construction would not be tolerated for a moment. 
We lay all our stonework in cement mortar, paying a good 
deal for the cement and often as much again for the sand with 
which we mix this mortar. (Here again the early builder had 
the advantage in the matter of cost.) The fact that the wall 
was laid up in clay and only pointed up on the outside with 
mortar—in other words, that a thin skin of mortar was ap- 
plied on the outside between the joints of the stone, was un- 
questionably a big factor in determining the shapes of the 
stones used in these days; and it is the shapes of these stones 
which make the Colonial work in this country interesting. 

A wall laid up without mortar had to be built of flat stones 
if it was going to stand up at all; and since the filling of the 
interior wall could be protected against the weather only by a 
rather poor mortar, the joints were made as small as possible, 
and the stones were, therefore, usually squared and in some 
cases quite carefully squared. For a number of years after 
the introduction of cement mortar so-called fieldstone houses 
were common and generally liked in this country: they were 
of the roughest kind of stone laid at all sorts of angles and 
held in place by the tenacity of the cement; even walls of 
round pebbles were built and I am afraid still continue to be 
built in some places. Walls of this kind, however, can never 
be agreeable to look at; for although we know that a wall of 
round stones laid in cement mortar is durable, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the structural sense which demands that when sev- 
eral objects are piled upon each other they must not only actu- 
ally be stable but also appear to be. We instinctively feel 
that while we can pile square boxes on each other without fast- 
ening them together in any way and‘still have a pretty strong: 
wall, round cannon balls piled on each other won’t make a 
wall; they will tumble down. A wall of round stones may 
have an element of surprise in it which appeals to the uncul- 
tivated mind; but we feel that it is not good construction, and 
we, therefore, prefer a stone wall in which the majority of 
stones are at least set on horizontal beds. 

The two small illustrations of old houses, one in Philadel- 
phia, and one in New Jersey, show how our ancestors built 
their stonework ; and while in the Philadelphia house the stones 
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THE GEORGE H. CALVERT HOUSE, HAMPTON TOWNSHIP, PA. JANSSEN & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 


were often used in small fragments, they were usually hori- 
zontal and the wall not only is, but appears, stable. Nowa- 
days in the best of the modern work we have returned to the 
methods of the Colonial builders; we use small stones and wide 
mortar joints and we cut the stones so that the tops and bot- 
toms are level. This is true in houses of very different types 
of design, as may be seen by comparing the gardener’s cot- 
tage of the Stillman place with the Scott residence in German- 
town. There is naturaliy some difference in the method of 
mortar jointing in these two houses, since one of them is pat- 
terned upon the English thatched cottage wall, while the other 
is expanded from the Pennsylvania farmhouse; and as in the 
English type of house the windows are usually grouped, while 
in the Colonial house single windows are customary, the meth- 
ods of treating the sills and the heads of the windows are also 
different. 

In the gardener’s cottage the window heads have deep 
arches of narrow stone laid just as brick arches would be laid: 
in the Scott residence stone lintels take the place of arches. 
The sizes and shapes of the stones are otherwise not dissimilar, 
the difference in the effect of the two houses being caused by 
the quality of the mortar joint and its relation to the surface 
of the stone. In the gardener’s cottage the woodwork is all 


dark and the roof is of woven shingles; and since white mor- 
tar would, of course, produce a too glaring contrast to be ap- 
propriate, a dark mortar with recessed joints is employed. 

In the Scott residence, the method of laying stone which 
has been typical of Philadelphia architecture from Colonial 
times has been pursued. Germantown stone is a stone which 
splits naturally into narrow slabs and is of a very agreeable 
gray, not uniform, but of several harmonious shades. It har- 
monizes excellently with white, and while this color scheme was 
used in the Eighteenth Century because there was no other 
mortar than white obtainable,’it is used now because the ex- 
cellence of the old color scheme has been recognized and main- 
tained. 

The Calvert residence in Allegheny County, Pa., has had 
the stonework laid in a manner which is not exactly that of 
Philadelphia, but more resembles the stone of the old Dutch 
farmhouses. The corners are composed of rather larger 
stones than the rest, and all the vertical joints are nearly at 
right angles to the horizontal ones, although not so nearly at 
right angles as to mar the effect of irregularity. This Cal- 
vert residence has been illustrated for two reasons: because it 
is a very lovely thing in itself and because it shows how de- 
lightfully stone can be used in the most informal houses. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. RUFUS W. SCOTT, GERMANTOWN, PA. DUHRING, OKIE AND ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 


Most people are apt to regard stone as a material suitable for 
formal structures only. While I have not consciously sought 
for informal houses to illustrate this article, I find that all of 
those selected are distinctly informal and are remarkable for 
a quaint and picturesque charm, rather than for severity of 
line and dignity of character. 

The architects are returning again to one Colonial fashion 
illustrated in the Calvert farmhouse; I mean the whitewash- 
ing of the stonework. On the Pennsylvania farmhouse illus- 
trated the front only was whitewashed. Nobody knows why; 
perhaps they whitewashed the front of the house on the prin- 
ciple that a clean face will excuse dirty hands, but whatever 
the reason may have been this was the sole portion of the 
building that was ever whitewashed and surprisingly enough 
one does not feel that it was at all an out of the way thing to 
do. The residence of Mr. Franklin Baker, also at German- 
town, is built of stone and covered with a very light coat of 
white stueco which has practically the effect of whitewash, al- 
though it is more durable and does not need doing over at fre- 
quent intervals. This way of finishing the wall partly dis- 
guises the material of the house, but at the same time gives 
a wall texture of unequaled character. In two houses of my 
acquaintance, the Calvert house and that of Mr. Ledyard 
Heckscher, stone and stucco are used in combination. In the 
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Calvert house the body of the building is of stone and the col- 
umns of stucco; in the Heckscher house the body of the addi- 
tion is of stucco and the columns of stone; both arrangements 
present a more agreeable variety-than would be possible were 
a single material used for the two different features, while the 
two materials have so much the same character that the design 
does not fall apart by cause of their use side by side. 

Of course for a large and formal country place the stone- 
work would have to be of an entirely different character. 
Take, for example, the great houses at Newport.and other 
summer places which are copied from Italian or French mod- 
els; the stone of the bodies of those buildings is smoothly cut 
and neatly laid with the smallest possible mortar joints. It 
is, in fact, necessary to use such smoothly-cut stone in con- 
junction with pilasters and columns designed in strictly classic 
fashion, since rough stonework like that of the houses illus- 
trated in this article would contrast awkwardly with the pi- 
lasters and cornice, and would cause the ornamental details to 
appear trivial and meaningless. It must be remembered in 
designing a country house of any size that there can be no 
fixed rule as to what kind of stone is best to use; the choice of 
color and arrangement of the stones depend on the style of 
the house. Just as stonework of the type used in the Calvert 
or Heckscher house would ruin the appearance of, let us say, 
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Old stone farmhouse, Pennsylvania 


Marble House at Newport, so that used in Marble House 
would make these buildings stupid and uninteresting, because 
it is on the surface texture of the walls that these houses de- 
pend for their charm, while the beauty of Marble House re- 
sults from the disposition and character of ornamental details. 

Furthermore, the style of architecture is not the only thing 
to be considered; the character of the surroundings is an im- 
portant factor in the selection of stonework: a rough setting 
needs rough stone, a smooth setting smooth stone. The gar- 
dens of any of the houses illustrated on these pages would 


Stonework in Dutch farmhouse, New Jersey 


have to be a little shaggy and wild to be thoroughly in har- 
mony, which brings us back to the fundamental principle of 
all house-building: that the house should be adapted to its 
location, since the location is already determined and cannot 
be greatly altered, while the house can easily be conceived in 
any one of several forms. We will find that these houses have 
had their surroundings so treated as to accentuate this par- 
ticular feature; for example, the steps up the terrace to the 
Calvert house are rough, flat stones laid after the manner of 
stepping-stones and the terrace steps of the Baker house, 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSE OF STONEWORK, PLASTER AND SHINGLES 
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THE GARDENER’S COTTAGE, STILLMAN ESTATE, POCANTICO HILLS, NEW YORK. ALBRO & LINDEBERG, ARCHITECTS 


though not stepping-stones, are at least formed of similar 
rough stone with the tops smoothed off with cement; while the 
shrubbery planted about the houses is, in all cases, irregular 
and full of contrasts. 

Other relative points which should be carefully considered 
in building stone houses are the character of the roofs and the 
color of the trim. The old houses invariably had shingle 
roofs. Shingles have been used in very many of the new 
houses also; but they have the disadvantage of looking im- 
permanent in comparison with the walls. Tile is seldom of a 
color which blends satisfactorily with stonework. Of course 
for a house like Mr. Stillman’s gardener’s cottage no roof ex- 
cept that of woven shingles can possibly be used; the entire 
design is dependent upon softened roof lines, which can only 
be obtained by woven shingles (or by thatch), while the turn- 
ing of the shingles at the eaves gives an effect of solidity 
which most shingle roofs do not possess. As for the use of 
slate for stone houses, the chief objection is not the material 
itself, but the way in which it is habitually used. Most slate 
roofs are made of thin slats of even color, so that the whole 
surface has the appearance of painted paper; and most people 
do not seem to realize that there is any slate except the green- 
ish or bluish commercial shade. As a matter of fact it can be 
obtained in any thickness and in almost any color; it varies 
from a pale buff color, almost yellow, through green, purple, 
blue and red. Surely there should be an appropriate slate 
roof for every kind of stone! 

The color of the trim and blinds also plays an important 
part in the success of a stone house. Of course with a soft 
gray material like the Germantown stone, white trim and 
green blinds can be used without further discussion, and while 
there may be more agreeable color schemes these are not wide- 
ly known. On the other hand, when the stone is brown or red, 
as it was in the case of most of the Dutch f farmhouses, a des ud 
white trim is likely to present too startling a contrast; a trim 
which will appear white but is actually a little yellow or buff 
will, perhaps, serve better. As every one knows—but as some 
people forget—the effect of color is not positive but compara- 
tive, since we never see one color except against another. 
Naturally, we should first consider the colors gent must be 
fixed (like that of the stone) and harmonize with them those 
which can be altered at will (like that of the blinds). This 
sounds so axiomatic that I almost hesitate to write it; but 
often clients come to me with a sample of color and say, 
“Please make our blinds this color. Mr. So-and-So’s are and 
they are very pretty. What kind of house has he?—Oh, a 
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red brick one.” It is then necessary to tell these clients po- 
litely that Mr. So-and-So’s blinds would have a different and 
a very ugly effect on a gray stone building. 

A stone house is warm in winter and cool in summer, but 
so are many other masonry houses. The reasons for the use 
of stone must remain largely sentimental. Yet it has the ad- 
vantage of necessitating deep window embrasures and thus of- 
fering opportunities for a picturesque treatment of the in- 
terior. 

















The Franklin Baker house, Germantown, Pa. Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, 
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HE kettle, the crane and the grid- 

iron have disappeared from our 
hearths. The fireplace has thus been 
robbed of its original economic necessity. 
Yet the open fire remains,—where the 
contraptions called gas grates have not 
attempted to supplant it. Well housed, 
it does more to furnish good cheer and 
good fellowship—as well as warmth— 
than anything else in the house. Badly 
housed, a fire is an abomination. A well- 
designed and well-built fireplace is then 
vitally essential. 

From a scientific standpoint, the fire- 
place should be so designed as to radiate 
the maximum amount of heat from the 
quantity of fuel consumed. It is like- 
wise essential that conditions permit of 
the smoke being forced up the chimney 
instead of into the room. Provision must 
also be made at some point above the fire- 
place to intercept air currents that are 
sometimes forced down the chimney from 
without. 

This scientific phase of fireplace de- 
sign was long ago very clearly demon- 


BY ERNEST IRVING FREESE 


strated by Benjamin, Count of Rum- 
ford, who, way back in 1798, published 
the results of his investigations in a 
quaint and delightful essay on the sub- 
ject. Practical experience has demon- 
strated that if we adhere to the rules 
formulated by the Count, our fireplace 
will be correctly designed, and the plague 
of a smoking chimney will cease to be 
proverbial. 

The accompanying table shows the 
proper proportions of various fireplaces, 
according to the above-mentioned author- 
ity. These proportions should be ad- 
hered to as closely as practical conditions 
will permit. They indicate the ideal fire- 
place, but a variation up to three inches 
in width or height of opening to accom- 
modate a certain size of tile or brick 
facing will not seriously affect the de- 
sired results. 

The width of the fireplace opening 
will, of course, be governed by existing 
conditions, and once the width is decided 
upon, it forms the basis for arriving at 
the other dimensions of the fireplace. 





PROFORTIONS OF VARIOUS FIREPLACES 
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IN TRE ABOVE TABLE, THE WIDTH OF OPENING IN FRONT |S THE CLEAR 
DISTANCE BETWEEN THE FINISHED JAMB LININGS. 

THE DEPTH OF FIREPLACE |S THE DISTANCE BETWEEN FACE OF ROUGH 
BREAST AND FACE OF FINISHED BACK LINING. IT DOES NOT INCLUDE THE. 
THICKNESS OF FINISHED FACING. THEREFOR, FROM ONE HALF INCH TO 
FOUR INCHES WILL BE ADDED TO THE ABOVE. DEPTHS, DEPENDING 
UPON THE CHOICE OF PLASTER, TILE, MARBLE, BRICK OR STONE. FOR 
THE MATERIAL OF FINISHED FACINGS. 

THE HEIGHT OF OPENING IN FRONT IS THE. CLEAR DISTANCE BETWEEN 
THE. FINISHED HEARTH AND BOTTOM OF BREAST OR LINTEL. 

ALL DIMENSIONS IN THE ABOVE TABLE ARE SUBJECT TO SLIGHT 
VARIATIONS TO BRING THEM TO CORRESPOND WITH THE WORKING 
DIMENSIONS OF THE MATERIAL USED. 
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The height of the opening from 
hearth to lower edge of breast, or lintel, 
should be not much in excess of two- 
thirds its width. 

The jamb linings should never be 
splayed at a greater angle than forty- 
five degrees, but the nearer this angle is 


approached, the more heat will be re- | 


flected into the room. Very often the 
size of the grate to be used, or the length 
of logs to be burned, fixes the width of 
the back lining, and this in turn fixes 
the angle of splay given the jamb 
linings. 

The throat should always be four 
inches wide, and the back lining should be 
sloped forward four inches from a point 
about a foot above the hearth. This gives 
eight inches from the front of the throat 
to the back of the fireplace, measured 
horizontally. And this dimension is com- 
mon to all sizes of fireplaces. It is abso- 
lutely fixed and should never, under any 
conditions, be increased, unless a smoky 
fireplace is especially desired. 

The depth of the fireplace is evidently 
equal to the thickness of the breast plus 
this eight inches; or inversely, the thick- 
ness of the breast is eight inches less than 
the depth of the fireplace. As the breast 
should never be less than eight inches 
thick, this fixes the minimum depth of 
the fireplace at sixteen inches, which is 
ample for fireplaces where coal or split 
wood is used as fuel. Where it is de- 
sired to burn large logs, the depth should 
be increased to twenty inches, thus mak- 
ing a twelve-inch breast at the throat 
line, which could be decreased to eight 
inches above the mantel. The lower part 
of the breast spanning the fireplace 
opening should be rounded up in a 
smooth quarter circle to the place where 
it meets the plane of the throat. This 
is a vital point in scientific design that 
is often overlooked. A flat lintel at this 
point is a prolific cause of the smoke 
nuisance. 

The bottom of the smoke chamber, 
immediately above the throat, should be 
absolutely flat to repel and break up any 
air currents that are forced down the 
chimney from external causes. The side 
walls of the smoke chamber itself should 
be drawn together over the exact center 
of the fireplace opening, at an angle of 
not less than sixty degrees with the hori- 
zontal. The bricks forming the inside 
face of these walls should not be offset, 
one over the other, but should be clipped 
to conform to the slope of the walls, thus 
forming a smooth surface without inter- 
ference for the upward trend of the 
smoke, rather than a series of steps that 
retard its progress. At the point where 
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Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnson 


MODERN FIREPLACE REPRODUCING AN INTERESTING OLD DESIGN IN A NEW YORK CITY HOUSE 


the smoke chamber reduces to the size of 
the flue, two vertical courses of brick 
should be laid flush with the inside sur- 
face of the flue lining, thus making a 
smooth connection with the lining and 
forming a narrow ledge for the support 
of same. All of the above-mentioned de- 
tails will become evident from an inspec- 
tion of the accompanying drawings. 
The drawings also show a simple and 
direct method of constructing fireplaces 
in strict accord with the principles herein 
set forth; a method so eminently prac- 
tical that it bids fair to standardize fire- 
place construction, even against the 
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prejudice of the old-time brickmason. 
The essential peculiarity of this construc- 
tion consists in the introduction of a slab 
of concrete immediately above the fire- 
place, covering the entire area of brick- 
work at this point. Very little reflection 
will make it evident that the pouring of 
a concrete slab at this point makes the 
scientifically designed fireplace a very 
practical thing. In one simple opera- 
tion the following essentials are assured: 
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SHOWING FRAMINGAROUND HEARTH SLAB 
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First—The proper form and construc- 
tion of the throat; 

Second—A flat shelf to repel down- 
chimney draughts ; 

Third—A lintel of correct form over 
the front of the fireplace opening ; 

Fourth—The bonding together of the 
back and side walls of the fireplace; 

Fifth—A solid foundation from which 
to start the chimney itself ; 

Siath—The proper location of the side 
walls of smoke chamber. 

It is very seldom that practise can be 
brought so well in accord with theory as 
to leave no room for an argument. I 
feel certain that in this particular case 
no argument will be precipitated. 
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The construction of the fireplace and 
its chimney will now be considered from 
the standpoint of fire prevention. This, 
ehh a Sm se in effect, outweighs all other considera- 
h tions, for faulty construction in this re- 
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MODERN MANTELPIECE WITH A BEAUTY SUGGESTIVE OF SAMUEL MACINTIRE’S WORK 


an absolute slip joint between timber and 
hearth slab. An inspection of the draw- 
ings will show that this reinforced con- 
crete cantilever hearth, constructed as 
shown, serves a variety of purposes: 

First—Unites the hearth construction 
with the fireplace, thereby making it ab- 
solutely independent of any timber fram- 
ing, so that any movement of one, due 
to settlement or shrinkage, does not 
affect the other; 

Second—Entirely closes the space be- 
tween headers and trimmers, thereby cre- 
ating an effectual fire stop at each floor 
level ; 

Third—Eliminates the old-style pre- 
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THRU FIREPLACE 
SHOWING OUTLINE OF CONCRETE HEARTH SLAB 


carious trimmer arch, which depended 
for its support upon timber framing ; 

Fourth—Forms a covering for ash pit 
and effectively bonds together the foun- 
dation walls of fireplace, doing away 
with risky corbelling ; 

Fifth—Assures a solid foundation 
upon which to form the walls of the fire- 
place and upon which to lay the finished 
hearth. 

All wood forms should be removed 
after the concrete is set, and if the ceil- 
ing below the hearth is plastered, the 
plastering should be done on metal lath 
and metal furring. 

The back and sides of the fireplace 
should always be of solid masonry, at 
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least eight inches thick. In addition to 
this they should be lined with fire brick 
or tile. Any hollow spaces between the 
structural part of the fireplace and the 
finished lining should be filled solid with 
cement, mortar or concrete. Glazed tile 
should never be used for the hearth or 
linings, for the heat will surely crack 
it. If the breast of the chimney is 
furred with wood, the fireplace should 
have an eight-inch rim of masonry sur- 
rounding the opening, projecting flush 
with the face of the furring and well 
bonded into the brickwork of the fire- 
place. The above points are clearly illus- 
trated in the drawings in this paper. 
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PLAN OF CONCRETE THROAT SLAB THRU CHIMNEY 
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A WELL-DESIGNED FIREPLACE IN A NEW YORK HOUSE 


“THE WIDTH OF THE FIREPLACE OPENING WILL, OF COURSE, BE GOVERNED BY EXISTING CONDITIONS, AND ONCE THE 
WIDTH IS DECIDED UPON, IT FORMS THE BASIS FOR ARRIVING AT THE OTHER 
DIMENSIONS OF THE FIREPLACE” 
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For the chimney proper, eight-inch 
walls should be the minimum. The cost 
will be but very little more than for a 
four-inch thickness, which latter not only 
results in poor fire protection and de- 
creased stability, but in a cold flue and 
bad draught. In addition to eight inches 
of brickwork, all flues ought to be lined 
continuously from bottom to top with 
vitrified terra cotta flue lining or terra 
cotta pipe, care being taken to insure 
good butt joints well set with rich Port- 
land cement mortar. The withes of 
brickwork between lined flues need not 
be more than four inches. 

If the flue lining is omitted, care 
should be taken to have the joints of the 
brickwork thoroughly filled with cement 
mortar and struck flush on the inside of 
flue. It is common, but erroneous, prac- 
tise to plaster the inside of unlined flues. 
This should certainly be discouraged, for 
the plaster is liable to work loose and 
drop down the flue, carrying the mortar 


brickwork may spread a fire at any mo- 
ment, particularly after a chimney fire 
caused by the collection of soot. 

The danger of chimney fires can be 
largely decreased by making the flue of 
ample area and lining it with terra cotta 
pipe, thus reducing the likelihood of its 
becoming clogged with soot. Where pos- 
sible all fireplace flues should have an 
area equalling 10 per cent of the net 
area of the fireplace opening; in no case 
should any flue be less than eight inches 
square. 

Fire clay or terra cotta pipe is un- 
affected by anything contained either in 
coal or wood smoke, and if properly, set 
in place, will last as long as the brick- 
work. It conducts smoke rapidly and 
easily. It is readily cleaned without 
fear of endangering the house by the 
dragging of loose mortar out of the 
joints, which so often follows the sweep- 
ing of a brick flue. 

Lime mortar should never be used 
where it is exposed to the action of wood 


smoke. Where wood fuel is used, the 
crude acetic acid or, to use the scientific 
name, pyroligneous acid, which is a very 
rapid solvent of lime, eats away the mor- 
tar joints of the brickwork, leaving an 
opening through which sparks escape. 
Finally, let it be borne in mind that 
not the least important item affecting the 
behavior of a hearth fire is the proper 
termination of its chimney above the 
roof. Care in the matter of scientific de- 
sign will be of small avail if the chimney 
is not carried high enough above ad join- 
ing roofs to free it from the influence of 
contrary winds and eddies. In topping 
out the chimney, the flue lining should 
be projected a few inches above the sur- 
rounding brickwork and a cement cap- 
ping, with sloping sides, cast around and 
over it in the manner illustrated by the 
drawing. The sloping sides of this cap- 
ping serve to deflect the horizontal cur- 
rents of air up and away from the flue 
opening, while the cap forms an effective 
weathering for the top of the chimney. 
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F one were asked to describe, with one characteristic ad- 
jective, the dominant effect cach room in the perfectly 
furnished home should express in order to produce a general 
feeling or air of comfortableness, it would probably be of 
some such nature as this: 
The Hall—Welcome. 
Living-room—Cheerful. 
Kitchen—Convenient. 
Bathroom—Immaculate. 
A North Bedroom—Warm. 
A South Bedroom—Cool. 

How are these effects obtained? Through color to a large 
extent, no doubt. If one were asked, then, to suggest a color 
for each room which would produce these effects respectively, 
such a selection as this might be made: 

Hall— Welcome—Colors used yellows and oranges. Bright- 

ness and sunny appearance necessary to a true wel- 





“ come. 
Living-room—Restful—Colors: greens, grays, tans (neu- 
tral or non-stimulating colors). 
Dining-room—Cheerful—Colors: reds, yellows, oranges, 
yellow greens (opposite of neutral, stimulating). 
Kitchen—Convenient—Colors: light tans or buff (shows 
soil less, easier to keep clean). 
Bathroom—ZIJmmaculate—Color: white (gives spotless ap- 
pearance). 
North Bedroom—Warm—pinks, yellows, violet pink. 
South Bedroom—Cool—blue, green, blue violet, gray. 
These colors, however, are mere suggestions and in no case 
should one follow them absolutely or blindly, yet, using these 
as a guide, how may an effect of comfortableness be secured 
in each room and thus for the house as a whole? Too often 
the opposite condition exists, and there is an unconscious feel- 
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ing of restlessness, or lack of something, something charac- 
teristic and effective. 

A feeling of comfort can never be produced by using the 
predominating color of a room in its normal intensity: It 
must be grayed or neutralized by its complementary color, 
thus “toning it down.” The more the color is grayed, the 
less stimulating, the less distinctive it becomes. This, to a 
degree, is what is needed, but there is a danger point. <A pre- 
dominating color of a room may be made too lifeless, hence 
too cold and characterless by graying the color too much. 
Comfort could not be a characteristic of such a room. Re- 
lief from this-coldness can be obtained by introducing spots 
of a contrasting complementary color, or a related color in 
full intensity. The small details in the furnishings of the 
room supply the means for the introduction of the secondary 
color. 

A one-toned harmony produced by a gradation of tints 
and shades of one color produces a feeling of comfort and 
cosiness if relieved of its monotony by a contrasting color. 

A room in itself may express just the idea it should—rest- 
fulness, cheerfulness, or comfort, but this effect may be spoiled 
because of a lack of harmony between it and the colors of 
the adjoining rooms. There should be a proper transition of 
color from the one room to the other. For example, a hall 
with a coloring of orange, yellow orange, or yellow leads 
into a living-room. An effect of restfulness is wanted in the 
latter; an effect of stimulation in the former. To bring about 
a harmony between the two, the same colors may be used in 
the living-room, if much grayed, until, instead of the bright 
yellow tones, the soft neutral tans are obtained. The living- 
room, all in this neutral coloring, would give an effect of 
lifelessness and monotony, but this room opens into a dining- 
room with many windows and much sunlight. Here a cooler, 
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though cheerful color can be introduced and it must be in 
harmony with the tans of the living-room. No doubt a happy 
effect would be produced by choosing a related color to yellow 
as yellow green or olive green or a bright blue as a comple- 
mentary color relieved by spots of tans or yellows of the 
living-room and hall. Spots of olive green or bright blue 
can be introduced in the details of the living-room, so that, 
as a result, there will be a gradual and effective gradation 
from the brilliant yellows and oranges of the hall to the 
cooler, yet cheerful color of the dining-room leading through 
a neutral color in the tans of the living-room. 

For fear of a wrong choice in color combinations, the in- 
experienced person will often choose a one-toned harmony 
with a feeling of security, yet that may be carried to such 
an extreme that the monotony and lifelessness jar on one 
instead of producing a feeling of comfort. A living-room 
all in tans and browns—floors and woodwork dark oak, walls 
of tan or buff—ceiling deep cream, upholstery brown and 
tan leather or velour, the rug in solid tans and browns, hang- 
ings of ecru and tan silk can easily be transformed and relief 
from monotony obtained by making slight changes in a few 
of the details in furnishing. Substituting several small rugs, 
introducing in them a few tones of olive green or blues would 
make a noticeable change at once. The sofa cushions in 
shades of olive green, or tans and blues combined, the hang 
ings in two colors instead of one, the runner for the table a 
medley of tints and shades of olive greens, the electric light 
globes and reading-lamp in yellow greens, carefully selected 
mantel ornaments would transform this monotonous color 
scheme of tans to a comfortable one, altogether pleasing, yet 
only the small details of the room were altered. In choosing 
a color for relief, one must decide whether to use a related 
color, as in this case of olive green or yellow green, or whether 
to make use of the complementary color. Less of the latter 
can be used because the contrast is greater. 

Care must be taken in the disposition of the spots of a re- 
lated or complementary color. There must be the right bal- 
ance in proportion or quantity used; this secondary color 
must be massed correctly. A trifle of the color here and 
there—just a small spot or mass, produces a distracting effect. 
For example, a collection of pictures in greens would have 
a better effect if massed as a group on one wall, than if scat- 
tered about the room. The window seat, with its upholstery, 
pillows and window hangings above, is an excellent place for 
the massing of the contrasting color. A group of plants in 
a corner or by a window are more effective than when scat- 
tered singly about the room. 

In choosing comfortable colors in furniture, appropriate- 
ness to the climate and season must be considered. Wicker, 
bamboo, bird’s-eye maple, white enamel, all give the effect of 
coolness and summer. To furnish a winter home with that 
furniture, however much we admire it, would produce a shiver 
where a warm glow is needed. On the other hand, the heavy 
velours and tapestry upholstered furniture produces the op- 
posite effect in a sunny, warm climate. If a change of fur- 
niture cannot be made to suit the seasons, cool linen coverings 
for the upholstery may do much to transform the effect of 
a winter room. The substitution of lighter rugs is often 
possible. 

A gradation from dark to light from the floor to the ceil- 
ing of a room aids in giving a desirable color comfort. Other- 
wise there is a fecling of wrong balance—a top-heavy effect. 

A decorated wall-covering calls for a floor coloring in 
plainer colors, one to bring out the best features of the other. 
A rug with an intricate design in a medley of colors will be 
placed in a room with the walls of a solid color. 





The effect of comfort is most difficult to produce in the 
various tints and shades of red. Red is a stimulating, glow- 
ing, vibrating color; it calls for action, not rest; for a chal- 
lenge, not submission. As a predominating color in a home 
it is difficult to use effectively except in its most neutral or 
grayed tones. 

One sometimes sees a successful Colonial living or dining- 
room decorated and furnished in pure white in the woodwork, 
walls and window hangings, and in a brilliant red in the rugs, 
hangings and upholstery. This makes a tremendous contrast 
and cannot produce the greatest degree of comfort and rest- 
fulness. Such a striking contrast might easily be relieved if, 
instead of pure white for both walls and woodwork, the walls 
were made a soft cream, and the window hangings a deeper 
cream still, instead of snow white, and the red in the room 
grayed somewhat. As a rule avoid great contrasts of color 
both in each rovm itself and between adjoining rooms. 

Some authorities in household decoration have advanced 
the theory that the general tone or background color of a 
room should be such as to set off the characteristics of the 
inhabitant, to reflect or counterbalance and make a proper 
setting for his qualities. According to that theory, perhaps 
a vivacious, oversensitive, highly-keyed person would require 
a cold, non-stimulating, neutral color background, as grays, 
neutral blues, pure greens, violet, while the undemonstrative, 
retiring, cold or phlegmatic person would require quite the 
opposite—warm, stimulating, exciting colors, as reds, oranges, 
yellows. The theory is hardly a practical one unless in one’s 
own room, for the home harbors a group of individuals and 
the widest differences in personal characteristics must neces- 
sarily exist. 

With the predominating idea of comfort to strive for in 
the decoration and furnishing of the home, one can well study 
how this effect may be produced to a great extent by a wise 
choice of color. 

The study of color is a fascinating one and will well re- 
pay time and thought. Some are natural colorists and de- 
tect at once false color values, just as the true musician 
detects a false harmony. Others are less affected by their 
surroundings and while pleased by agreeable schemes are un- 
able to tell the why and the wherefore. 

It is sometimes said that many people who are sensitive to 
line are less so to color, but this is rather a doubtful state- 
ment. Usually an appreciation for line and a sure and sound 
color feeling go together. The woman who buys an ornate 
and ugly chair is usually the one who selects a wall-paper 
for her dining-room which sets the nerves of the sensitive on 
edge. The woman whose color sense is fine and true may be 
depended upon to choose good lines in furniture and in all 
the appointments of her house. 

In addition to the right selection of color, so far as har- 
mony is concerned, comes the question of fitness for the vari- 
ous rooms of the home. On this point I have endeavored to 
offer the above suggestions hoping they may prove of prac- 
tical use. “Comfort” is a word we are apt to forget. 

So much is said about the difficulty of choosing figured 
wall papers that many people imagine it is a simple thing to 
choose plain papers. On the contrary six people will choose 
a good figured wall covering to one person’s picking out a 
good plain paper. This accounts for the very dark reds, 
browns and greens which are found in many houses, also for 
the insipid tones which are even more common. 

Figured papers, it is true, present greater difficulties when 
the subject of furnishing a house is approached. Unless a 
house is in period style, satisfactory results dre obtained by 
a combined use of plain and figured backgrounds. 
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Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnson 


THE HALL OF AN INTERESTING COLONIAL HOUSE WHERE THE ARCHITECTURAL AND 


DECORATIVE FEATURES ARE UNUSUALLY GOOD 
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=> A JOURNEY TO YESTERDAY #=- 


HE quest of the Colonial is not a 

matter of taking thought; it is not 
a matter of loosened purse-strings ; it is 
much more than buying Colonial snuff- 
boxes to stand in onyx-topped curio cab- 
inets. Rather is it a sixth sense, a feel- 
ing for the past, a sense of nearness to 
the life of a former century. Only the 
real collector understands this feeling; 
but the rest of us can get at least a dim 
notion of it if we have the good fortune 
to see the house of Dr. and Mrs. George 
Follansbee of Cleveland. To step into 
an automobile and ride to the Follans- 
bees’ is to be transported a hundred years 
into the past. 

Do not think that the house is in any 
sense a museum or a show place. It isa 
very real home in every sense of the 
word. Still there is one key which sel- 
dom fails to unlock its doors: a genuine 
and sincere love for old things. Mrs. 
Follansbee, though always insistently 
modest about herself, is always glad to 
show her treasures to a visitor who pos- 
sesses this feeling for antiquities. 

Perhaps the thing which appeals to 
one most strongly on one’s first visit to 
this remarkable house with its still more 
remarkable furnishings, is the perfect 
consistency of the whole. From the 
grasses between the bricks of the front 
walk, and the old-fashioned garden of 
sweet and healing herbs, to the very 
door-latches of the bedrooms, every de- 
tail is harmonious. 

And yet, while this house is furnished 
completely, even to the smallest detail, 
with old-fashioned things, nothing ob- 


trudes itself unpleasantly. Everything 
just “belongs.” The house with its 


many rare and curious things is neither 
a junk shop nor a museum. With the 
exception of the few excellent collections, 
which are properly and inconspicuously 
housed, everything too has some use. In 
the main the old things collected here are 
not to be looked at through glass cases, 
but to be used and enjoyed, just as they 
were a hundred years ago, and often for 
the same purposes. 

The house itself is an unusually suc- 
cessful reproduction of the old Colonial 
mansion. It is a two-story brick struc- 
ture, with a pure Colonial front facade, 
the only concession to modernity being 
the pillared porch swung out at the side. 
But even on this modern porch, one sits 
on benches that once held the sober- 
visaged worshippers in an old Shaker 
church long since crumbled away. 

Inside there is the usual Colonial ar- 
rangement, with the large hallway, from 
which the mahogany and white banis- 
tered stairway takes one to the second 
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floor. On the right is a spacious living- 
room, extending the entire width of the 
house, and having windows on _ three 
sides ; and on the left is the large, square 
dining-room filled with the rich luster of 
old mahogany and with many quaint 
treasures of china, glass and pewter. 

Everywhere your eye turns it rests on 
something which calls you back to other 
days. 

On the polished floors there are soft- 
toned rag rugs—not the modern picture 
kind, but the sort that were really used 
long ago. 

You may look through dimity cur- 
tained windows with their many small 
panes, or you may sit by the log fire in 
an old bent-wood rocker; but wherever 
you look or whatever you use or handle, 
you may know that it has nothing to do 
with the things of the present. There 
on a beautiful old Heppelwhite table, 
the polished surface of an old brass sau- 
cer stick, with its half-burnt bayberry 
randle, has caught the ray of sunlight 
filtering through the folds of creamy 
white dimity ; and if your visit is in sum- 
mer, while garden things are growing, 
there at your elbow on the little stand is 
a queer little bowl filled with fragrant 
rosemary, sweet marjoram or ambrosia. 

“We love the old things,” said Mrs. 
Follansbee, “and years ago we decided 
that whenever we needed anything for 
the house, we would wait until we could 
find some genuine old piece. 

“The result is that everything we have 
is old. We don’t even have modern 
waste baskets and umbrella jars.” Sure 
engugh, the scrap basket was a hand- 
hammered copper kettle that had come 
from some Colonial kitchen, and the um- 
brella stand in the hallway was none 
other than a good old stone churn. 

“I have made two exceptions to this 
rule,” said Mrs. Follansbee, “which every 
housekeeper will understand. My kitchen 
and bathrooms are modern—just as mod- 
ern as they could be made.” But even 
as she spoke her words belied her, for a 
trim little maid emerged from the kitch- 
en, armed with the paraphernalia of a 
cleaning expedition—soft cloths, polish- 
ing rags, soap and water—carried in an 
old copper kettle that would have gone 
straight to the heart of the most blasé 
collector. 

It is only natural that, having spent 
most of her life in the quest of the Co- 
lonial, Mrs. Fcllansbee should have been 
tempted to make special collections of 
some of those things which have appealed 
to her particularly. 

Her collection of old pewter, for in- 
stance, is worth a story in itself. While 
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a few pieces find uses about the house, 
the main body of the collection is housed 
in a built-in wall case, just across from 
the stairway in the large Colonial hall- 
way. This collection is very valuable, 
containing, beside its many old pitchers, 
plates, mugs and teapots, such rare 
pieces as a fine old communion set, and 
the curious old whale oil lamps used by 
fishermen. 

Collections of teapots are perhaps 
more or less common; but they always 
have a peculiar charm for the home- 
maker, who is said by rights to possess a 
teapot in her very soul. In Mrs. Follans- 
bee’s collection, there are over seventy 
teapots, each one with a story, or with 
some particular association which makes 
it valuable. 

But while there are many notable col- 
lections of teapots, it is safe to say that 
there are in existence few more interest- 
ing collections of rare old bottles than 
the one owned by Mrs. Follansbee. Of 
the small medicine- and ink-bottles alone, 
there are fifty or sixty—all of them in- 
teresting for their quaint shapes or their 
peculiar color and quality. Some of 
these are plain, while others show flowers, 
birds or other designs blown in the glass. 
One of particular value bears a repro- 
duction of the good ship Henry Hud- 
son, and was made in honor of the epoch- 
making maiden trip of the ship over a 
hundred years ago. 

In a drawer in her sideboard, Mrs. 
Follansbee keeps a large box filled with 
stag-handled steel. knives and _ forks, 
varying in size from the small, really 
dainty ones for table use to the large 
carving sets. 

“I love every one of these the best,” 
she laughed as she took them out of the 
box for me, “and often when we have no 
guests, we use them on the table just for 
old time’s sake.” 

Many pieces of the rare china in this 
Colonial dining-room find a suitable rest- 
ing place on a shelf, which runs around 
the entire wall space of the room on a 
level with the tops of the doors and win- 
dows. 

In the arrangement of this shelf and 
the similar one in the living-room which 
holds much of the old brass and copper 
in the house, Mrs. Follansbee has taken 
great care to vary the articles, to keep 
ample spaces between them, and thus to 
avoid anything like an overcrowded or 
cluttered effect. Thus, while full of inter- 
est at every turn, the house is neverthe- 
less restful in appearance. 

In the living-room, for instance, the 
many rare old copper or brass pieces 
placed on the high shelf or otherwise 
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about the room do not have the appear- 
ance of a collection; yet they reveal un- 
expected points of interest, as when they 
are filled with fragrant herbs, or when 
the morning sunshine, streaming through 
the small-paned windows, radiates from 
the glowing surface of some bit of burn- 
ished copper or fine old brass. To the 
usual question, “Where do you find all 
these things?” Mrs. Follansbee gives a 
knowing little laugh. 

“People tell me I smell them,” she 
says, “and I suppose that must be true. 
No, I don’t drive around through the 
country as people do in story books, 
ringing the front doorbells and peering 
into the houses of little old ladies, asking 
them to sell the very dishes off their 
tables and the beds they sleep in. It has 
always seemed to me a rather insolent 
thing to match your money against 
other people’s keepsakes. 

“JT just stumble upon the things here 
and there. It’s like hunting wild flow- 
ers. If you know the woods, you will 
see a dozen that city-dimmed eyes have 
passed over. 

“There are ups and downs to the game 
of collecting, too. Sometimes the slight- 
est chance rewards you with a treasure; 
and again, you will search in vain. You 
will find that you’ve been fooled. Per- 
haps that’s what makes it so fascinating 
—that, aside from the main thing, which 
is the charm of the beautiful old pieces. 

“Surely the uncertainty of the collec- 
tor’s game adds a large part to its fasci- 
nation. One never knows whether the 
end of a search will result in some worth- 
less bit of rubbish, or in a real treasure. 

“That table,” continued Mrs. Follans- 
bee, “is one of my oldest specimens. It 


is an old Dutch piece at least two hun- 
dred years old, and I picked it up in 
Salem, Mass.—a very hotbed of collec- 
tors. 

‘There was some chance in that, for I 
happened into the second-hand store not 
an hour after it had been brought there. 

“The price was small, too, the dealer 
thinking little of it, since it was only 
birch and not mahogany. But the truth 
of the matter is that that table was made 
before mahogany was used, and so it is 
all the more valuable. 

“A second table I bought for $2 from 
a second-hand dealer in Kent. It was a 
pure Sheraton, and I wanted it for my 
dining-room to go with the sideboard.” 

“My old brass and copper come from 
junk piles, for the most part. 

“The rag and bottle men who come to 
the door do wonders for me,” said Mrs. 
Follansbee, “though I do not deal with 
them, but with the wholesalers who buy 
from them. They give me the freedom 
of their warehouses and let me prowl. 

**An hour in a junk warehouse is sure 
to result in some dust and triumph, for 
the things aren’t always overly clean. 

“But the day is past when they will 
sell such things for the price of old 
metal. The dealers have learned that I 
am after what they call ‘relics’ and 
though they often do not understand 
which are the valuable things themselves, 
still they think that if I want them they 
mut have some value. So there isn’t 
much romance any more about buying 
something for nothing.” 

Perhaps the most characteristic thing 
about Mrs. Follansbee’s collection of old 
things is the unusually happy way in 
which she puts old things to new uses. 











The mantel lights, for instance, are 
fine old whale oil lamps of pewter, which 
have been fitted with electric bulbs and 
shaded with old-fashioned glass globes. 

The wall lights are copies of the scon- 
ces in an old church in Connecticut, and 
the brass door latches on all the doors 
are copies from one taken from the house 
of Theodore Parker in Lexington, Mass. 
The original door latch from this old 
house is in Mrs. Follansbee’s own room; 
“so I can actually use that myself,” she 
says. 

And when you open and shut the 
doors throughout this whole house you 
may know that over one hundred years 
ago other hands rested on those same 
glass door knobs. They were taken from 
an old house which was being torn down 
in Marblehead, Mass. 

The mantelpiece is very old; and it is 
especially remarkable because when res- 
cued from a barn in Deerfield, Mass., it 
was in absolutely perfect condition, 
though completely covered with dirt and 
dark, ugly paint. All of the tiny pieces 
were there, with not a splintered corner. 

But after all, the best thing about this 
charming new-old home is the message it 
tells you of the beauty which there may 
be in the homely useful things of every 
day. 

The spacious living-room with its well 
filled book-shelves and many sunny win- 
dows, its wall spaces covered with old 
prints and mezzotints, its floors with 
their sombre-hued rag rugs bespeaking 
hours of simple, pleasant labor, is above 
everything else a place where there is 
ample room and material for the cheer- 
ful, homely business of living which we 
sometimes overlook. 


=>=s BOOK PRESERVATION <== 


esas and general practise in 
the treatment of diseased books and 
the preservation of healthy books is the 
unique profession Janet Cooke Lewis is 
pursuing te the increased market value 
of notable private and public collections 
at home and abroad. 

Damage to an old book is what a flaw 
is to a diamond—an esthetic blight, a 
slump in commercial value. Book deal- 
ers will tell you that the record-breaking 
prices of the Hoe books at public auc- 
tion, to which collectors flocked from the 
book marts of the world, were due to 
their splendid physical condition no less 
than to their rarity. 


BY LIDA ROSE McCABE 


Damage to books comes largely from 
ignorance of their need of care or indif- 
ference to it. Under modern living con- 
ditions, theirs is often a cruel fate. In- 
deed, societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to books, public caretakers pre- 
dict, are not far away. Would their 
rise reflect more upon our civilization 
than societies for prevention of cruelty 
to animals or children? For books are 
personalities; their value—esthetic and 
commercial—is materially affected, like 
that of human beings, by the treatment 
they receive. 

Rare books as they grow older suffer, 
as we do, from the infirmities of age. 
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But here ends the similarity between 
books and men; for age increases the 
value of books. To preserve their age 
value is the care of every true book lover, 
whether the book be private or public 
possession. Old books require a special 
regimen. Those bought abroad and 
transported to our climate are peculiarly 
sensitive to the atmospheric change, to 
the living conditions of our houses and 
of the public institutions in which they 
are housed. 

All this and much more bore in upon 
Dr. Janet Cooke Lewis, as becomes the 
true book lover, during the eight years 
she had librarian care of the late Richard 
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Morris Hunt’s Architectural and Art 
Library. Little by little she devised 
means of counteracting the destructive 
forces encountered in her daily work, 
until she perfected the present success- 
ful method. 

Artificial light, poor ventilation, 
crowded condition, rough and unsympa- 
thetic handling—these things make for 
a book’s destruction no less assuredly 
than for that of the human being. Gas, 
electricity, direct sunlight are also disin- 
tegrating forces. 

To most of us—if we have ever given 
a thought to a book’s care—its deadliest 
foe is the bookworm. Consult Dr. Lewis 
—no charge—and she will prove to you 
that more fatal than the bookworm— 
there are seventy-two different species— 
are the acids and chemical formulas de- 
vised for the worm’s destruction. The 
chemicals that make for the death of the 
bookworm unhappily destroy the color, 
texture, and other elements that consti- 
tute the beauty and endurance of a bind- 
ing. Since 1850, sulphuric, oxalic and 
chromic acids have been used in the prep- 
aration of bookbinding leather. This 
acid combination has made insidious in- 
roads on modern bindings. 

Bookworms retain an inherited taste 
for paper made of rags. Modern paper 
being made almost wholly of wood pulp, 
modern books escape for the most part 
the ancient pest. In keeping with their 
inherited taste for rag paper, is their 
preference for leather bindings treated 
with old tan-bark. As the costliest leath- 
er bindings continue to be so treated, the 
bookworm industry thrives luxuriantly. 

How to avert or counteract the evils 
in the wake of a bookworm operation was 
not the least of the problems that con- 
fronted Dr. Lewis. In her successful 
solution, she unwittingly opened up an 
unfurrowed field, peculiarly adapted to 
the right woman as a business. 

While experimenting in the restora- 
tion of old and the preservation of new 
bindings, she fell heir to a secret formula 
bequeathed to her by an antiquated Ger- 
man bookbinder. The formula had been 
handed down from father to son through 
several generations after the manner of 
the secret of Wedgwood and various 
French porcelains. On the heels of this 
bequest, Dr. Lewis stumbled on a “find” 
in the form of a geological deposit, cre- 
ated, the United States Government 
geologist affirms, by the washing up of a 
school of fish on the rank vegetation bor- 
dering the Gulf of Mexico. This de- 
posit when properly retorted produces a 
vegetable and animal oil which leather 
chemists claim has a remarkable preser- 
vative quality that leather effectively 





assimilates. The oil is a direct counter- 
actant of the acid tanning process—that 
subtle disintegrant of modern bindings 
—without in any way affecting the color. 
Next to the bookworm, dry rot is prob- 
ably leather’s deadliest foe. Dr. Lewis’s 
treatment restores the natural oil in the 

















Miss Janet Cooke Lewis among her books 


leather, making dry rot impossible and 
imparting suppleness and new life to the 
leather. 

“TI have often been asked,” said Dr. 
Lewis, unpacking a box of books shipped 
for special treatment to her home office 
from Mr. George Vanderbilt’s Biltmore 
library of 60,000 volumes, “Why I do 
not put my formula upon the market. 
The reason is that it would do more 
harm than good. Its application re- 
quires the hand of the trained expert. 
Careless application soils, often doing 
irreparable injury; knowledge of how 
much the leather will absorb—knowledge 
gained only through experience—is most 
essential. Of the thousands of books I 
have had treated in the past ten years, 
not one has had the slightest defacement 
through the lubricant. One treatment 
by an expert gives a book renewed life 
for many years.” 

In treating some of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan collection of forty thousand vol- 
umes, Dr. Lewis had opportunity to test 
her process on every kind of binding, 
from the hardest old pigskin to bindings 
of unrivaled beauty and delicacy. 

Notable was the geography of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, bearing Her Majesty’s 
signature. Historically, it is consid- 
ered the most beautifully bound book 
extant. It is the work of Evé (1488). 


The book was long in the British Mu- 
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seum to which it was loaned by the 
owner. From the latter Mr. Morgan 
bought it for thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. When the geography reached his 
library, much of the lovely tooling, 
which connoisseurs affirm has never been 
surpassed, was literally buried under the 
accumulated dirt of centuries. Dr. 
Lewis’s lubricant not only eradicated the 
dirt but enhanced the brilliancy of the 
gold in the tooling. 

Dr. Lewis’s patients are scattered 
throughout the country, for few notable 
libraries have failed to benefit by her 
unique and invaluable service. She is 
just as eager to treat one or a dozen vol- 
umes as to cover, as she has done among 
countless others, the libraries of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Bar Association, General Theological 
Seminary and Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, or the collection of Mrs. James T. 
Fields of Boston, with its remarkable 
annotations and authors’ autographs. 

The first book collection brought to 

the United States—the Boston Athe- 
neum’s famous King’s College Collection 
has yielded to her treatment. 
“When I was first called in,” said Dr. 
Lewis, so natural to her has grown the 
phraseology of the medical profession in 
speaking of books, “I found the pigskin 
in which all the King College books are 
bound hard as rocks. The natural oil 
had dried out, leaving the surface hard 
and glossy. Curiously, the leather had 
not cracked or broken at the hinges. 
After one application the collection re- 
gained the youth it now enjoys. 

“The most interesting library I have 
treated?” repeated the Doctor. “It was 
a collection of six thousand books. The 
youngest volume was seventy-five years 
old. A large proportion had crossed the 
century mark. They had grown old 
gracefully, singular to state; and while 
comparatively few were injured at the 
hinges, all were faded, forlorn, and wore 
the unkempt air of neglected senility. 
When they had passed through my 
beauty parlor the owner’s joy was touch- 
ing. The gilt tooling stood out from 
the dark leather like a radiant jewel. 

Personally, the book doctor is a woman 
of old-time grace and charm. Love for 
and sympathy with the inarticulate, and 
knowledge of kindred arts, contribute to 
the perennial enthusiasm she brings to 
the practise of her unique profession. 
She is a woman of vision and ideas. She 
began her career as a student of paint- 
ing, and in her New York studio was 
born some score years ago, the Pen and 
Brush Club, today the most notable or- 
ganization of women writers, painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen in America. 
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VIRGINIA ROBIE, Editor 


The editor of Tue Hovse Beavutirvt is willing to answer so far 
cs possible all questions on house construction, decoration and 
upkeep, falling within the scope of the magazine. Subscribers 
writing in regard to architectural or structural questions should 
send necessary details and plans or drawings. Name and address 
should appear on all plans sent. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to 
their needs. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 


THANKSGIVING 


HE days are shortening. To-night, as we walk 

homeward, a sharper wind than we have felt since 

March scatters the stiff, dry leaves down the road 

and ruffles the water in the roadside puddles, which 
before morning will be glazed with ice. We turn up the col- 
lar of the winter overcoat that only yesterday rested quietly 
with its moth-balls; and as we tramp up the front steps, we 
pause a moment to glance at the thermometer. Thirty-three! 
We shiver; pretty nearly Thanksgiving time! 

In that moment outside the front door, the thought of 
Thanksgiving brings back to us a sudden rush of memories. 
Before our eyes leaps the picture of the old, unpainted, vine- 
covered farmhouse, with its uneven roof of warped and mossy 
shingles, its unpretentious air of hospitality, its standing 
challenge to winter; in an instant we seem to smell apples 
and herbs and corn, to see the great fire snapping and roar- 
ing in the old-fashioned fireplace, to hear the futile rattling 
of the storm at the windows, and louder still, the music of 
voices round the table, where grandparents and grandchil- 
dren, uncles and cousins and aunts are gathered for the fes- 
tivities of Thanksgiving. Wonderful, wasn’t it, that old 
Thanksgiving on the farm? The picture fades, and as we 
realize that the old farm is gone forever, we wonder with a 
sinking heart what we have in its place. We sce a bleak 
tarred road, and an arc lamp sputtering blue light among the 
telephone wires. Inside the house, like as not, are steam-heat 
and electricity and modern plumbing and a gas-range; round 
the corner, perhaps, a fireproof garage houses a self-starting, 
self-running, self-breaking-down automobile. We sigh as’ we 
enter the house. 

Is it then all gone—the color and spirit of farm life and 
the old Thanksgivings? As we open the front door, a stream 
of warm orange light plays across the roadway; within, a 
welcoming fire is crackling on the hearth. Instantly opti- 
mism revives. Assuredly no, we answer. Let us not deceive 
ourselves with rose-colored pictures of the farmhouse; it was 
hopelessly cramped and stuffy and primitive. The step to 
the flat—hideous as it was, with its gas-log and box-like 
rooms—was a step forward. And the new house is better 





still, for in it we have learned to combine the new and the 
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old—the fireless cooker and the grateful hearth. Instead of 
lamenting that Thanksgiving is no longer the festival of 
pumpkins and cider that it was on the farm, why not raise a 
new and better Thanksgiving that every day we are seeing 
more clearly the vision of what a home should be: a place 
where the cleanliness, the efficiency, the richness of the Twen- 
tieth Century are added to the friendliness and beauty which 
are our heritage from generations gone by. 


WALL ENCLOSURES 


ALL enclosures are often a necessity but often, too, are 

they used without rhyme or reason, or omitted when the 
spirit of the place distinctly calls for them. Let us find out 
if possible the how, when and where. First of all comes the 
question, is a wall needed? then, what style of wall? and last, 
what material? 

For most enclosures having architectural lines as a garden, 
a formal tea-lawn or courtyard, either a wall or a clipped 
hedge is necessary. While very often a rough wall of native 
fieldstone is used to enclose spaces that are informally treated, 
the style should always conform to the house or whatever struc- 
ture it adjoins. 

A house of concrete in warm cream coloring and brown- 
stained shingles, after the thatched-roof effect, might have an 
encircling wall of the same concrete with a coping of brown 
shingles. The curving lines of the thatched-roof effect on the 
house could be most ingeniously carried out on the wall by 
flowing curves at either end where the large posts formed 
the entrance and exit. 

A wall that was constructed about some public grounds in 
a quaint, old-fashioned village was designed along the same 
lines as the predominant style of the old houses in it, which 
were of brick in the old Colonial mode. Some modern brick is 
now treated to give an appearance of age and these were se- 
lected for the new wall, and when it was finished it seemed to 
have been there since the earliest house was built. 

Some of the new brick, variously known in the trade as 
“Tapestry Brick,” “Art Brick,” ete., is wonderful in its subtle 
tones. The full gamut of the deeper reds can be had nowa- 
days, from pale red through the dahlia shades to the deep and 
weathered red which is almost black. They are finished in all 
sorts of surfaces from the monotonous smooth facing of some 
years back to those with jagged protuberances which project 
half again the width of the brick. All widths and colors of 
mortar joints can be used with their various finishes, the 
“raked out,” the “rough-cut-flush,” etc., so that individual 
taste can easily be satisfied. All kinds of bonding, too, the 
English, the Flemish, the Dutch and the ordinary bonding. 
Truly, brickwork to-day is not a trade product but an art 
product. Diverse arrangements of “stretchers” and “head- 
ers” for any and all sorts of schemes can be worked out and 
the numerous sizes that the brick is made in now add to the 
variety. There is the little pony brick, the long real Roman 
brick, the Norman brick, all waiting to be twisted about and 
manipulated for a charming brick wall. Artistic designs of 
brick set in concerte or copings of all “headers” give wonder- 
ful possibilities to the would-be owner of a wall. The special 
brick with the jagged projections spoken of above are unique 
when placed at various intervals among the ordinary art brick 
much as one would use decorated tile or medallions. 

A charming structure can be made of a low brick wall with 
a simple paling fence running along the top between the piers. 
In one instance the palings were stained a deep brown and the 
entire wall well clothed in English ivy, giving a distinctly 
English effect. 

Concrete is rather modern, at least for this country, and its 
use for walls has been as popular as for other garden acces- 
sories. There are always the variations in finish according to 
the individual—the ordinary rough-cast just as it comes from 
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the molds, the pebble-dash, the molding done by the flat of 
the trowel, etc. Perfectly water-tight molds will make an 
even and practically smooth surface. An excellent perforated 
effect can be given by joining the planks of the mold rather 
loosely so that they are not watertight. In this way the fine 
sand and cement escape and an even, weather-beaten result is 
obtained without the touch of a trowel, for trowel marks are 
difficult to hide and sometimes they are not desirable. 

Mosaics, colored tile, or the more highly colored brick are 
often set in concrete as a frieze or otherwise. For a unique 
effect three small Gothic windows might be cut through near 
the top of a wall. If there were a very fine vista without it 
would be quite a clever idea to make some windows in. this 
fashion—a peep-hole, so to speak, to the outside world. 

The coloring of concrete walls is one of the most important 
considerations for on it depends the whole atmosphere of the 
enclosure. A buff warmed and freshened by a little pink is 
perhaps the best, except where a definite scheme has to be car- 
ried out. If there is granite or Indiana limestone nearby then 
gray is better. The coloring is either put in with the mixture 
or applied afterward, usually the former, although the water- 
proof paints for concrete have been vastly improved in the last 
few years. By proper coloring, one would almost say smear- 
ing, a new concrete wall can be made to look years old with a 
faint pink stain or a green and mossy one streaking down the 
face of the wall. It is a delicate operation for it must be just 
right or the effect is ridiculous. Ordinary color diluted with 
whitewash to form the desired shade is the best means of ap- 
plying this stain and it should be tested on concrete and al- 
lowed to dry before staining the wall proper. 

Possibly a wall out in the open would be better without any 
such retouching and certainly one about a modern garden ad- 
joining a modern house should not be so treated. But where 
it is built among trees and high shrubs the staining would seem 
to come from them. Stencilings in faint tones of sage green 
proved most artistic on a panel of a wall. The female figures 
had flowing draperies and little more than the outline was 
given, but the effect was excellent. Both weather staining and 
stenciling must be done by a practised hand and are not for 
the ordinary wall. They are mentioned here as odd conceits, 
suggestions to any one wishing to avoid the stereotyped way. 

Of late hollow tile has come into use so extensively that it 
has to some extent superseded the solid concrete wall. The 
effect is the same when finished with plaster but the cost is 
much less than the solid concrete. Often a single course of 
four-inch hollow tile is used and reinforced by pilasters or 
buttresses. The width of the tile, needless to say, should de- 
pend on the height of the wall. Some thousand feet of a sev- 
en-foot wall was built of three-inch tile but in general a four- 
inch tile for a five-foot wall is safest. The browns and creams 
of the tile itself are good and where the mortar is well pointed 
it makes a most artistic construction without any plaster what- 
ever. Possibly for a long stretch of walling this might be a 
little too fantastical, but bungalows and garden houses of this 
material are very interesting. Fire clay is proving itself to be 
durable, moisture proof and esthetic—a valuable building 
material. 

Even the Spanish tile is used for wall copings. Too often 
are they seen on roofs when the effect is incongruous, for 
surely they need some suggestions of Spanish or Moorish 
styles. They are finished in red or green, or a mixture of the 
two and are either glazed or unglazed. There is a beautiful 
flat tile that is put on like shingles and used generally for 
roofing purposes, but which might be adapted for a coping 
in place of a shingled one. These have all the gradations in 





coloring of rich red or green, are wonderfully burnt and have 
tthe same rough and perforated finish as the tapestry brick. 
The metallic tones are beautiful and they lap one over the 
other in a most fascinating manner. 

Oftentimes numerous angles, and very ugly ones at that, 
are unavoidable in a wall. An enclosure must be made along 
previously existing lines, perhaps a property line, or it must 
be made to fit into a given space. Too many angles spoil the 
architectural lines of the wall, its chief beauty, so they should 
not be numerous enough to produce a zig-zag effect. The 
only angle which belongs to a wall is the right angle, but 
where the wider ones are inevitable they can be screened by 
planting so that the wall would seem a straight line by any 
but a bird’s-eye view. The higher shrubs or trees, of course, 
should go at ‘or near the apex of the angle, using the lower 
shrubs to bring the planting down to the ground line; or, 
vines can be placed at the immediate apex, with trees or taller 
shrubs grouped outside the wall and smaller shrubs inside to 
varry out the group idea. It is always well to have some of 
the planting without the wall, not only for a background and 
skyline, but to make it seem that the wall had cut through 
some planting. 

If a wall is especially good in design it should not be alto- 
gether obliterated by vines. Every wall needs a few for their 
delicate tracery. English ivy is the ideal vine for such work, 
but, unfortunately, it is not hardy everywhere. Euonymus 
radicans is a substitute almost as beautiful but lacks its fine 
pattern-work, as it grows in heavier masses. The color and 
texture of the foliage, however, is quite similar to the ivy. 
Boston ivy should be used sparingly as its growth is rampant 
enough to cover an entire wall. It also is monotonous in the 
extreme, which is not the treatment for a wall, for in general 
vines or shrubs with a picturesque and individual manner of 
growth are best. 

The sturdy growth and long needles of the Austrian pine 
make it ideal for wall work, especially if it is made to grow 
like a shrub. This is readily done by nipping off the buds of 
the terminal shoots after it has reached the desired height. 
This sends the growth to the side branches and in time it pro- 
duces quite a gnarled effect and is well clothed to the ground 
with foliage. 

Wistaria, trumpet vine and bittersweet are best omitted for 
brickwork, but a white wistaria is effective, also white, cream 
or blush-pink roses. Concrete or plaster has the great advan- 
tage of taking any color flowers and such difficult ones as rose 
acacia and azalea amoena are beautiful against it. But too 
many colors or too much of one color is not so good for masses 
of foliage, especially if the wall surrounds a flower garden. 
Very often English ivy alone is planted and under some con- 
ditions this vine is highly effective. 

A wall has a distinct advantage over a hedge for after it 
is once put up and the final bill paid there is no additional ex- 
pense, if it is properly constructed. A hedge needs a yearly 
fertilizing and usually a shearing twice in the season. A hard 
winter comes along and a hedge of five and six years’ growth 
has naught but bare and leafless twigs to show in the spring. 
It must be cut to the ground and for at least several years 
excuses are made by the sorrowful owner to his visitors, as the 
complete garden picture must wait for the hedge to catch up. 
Even in our Middle States this sometimes happens to the Cali- 
fornia privet which is usually considered hardy. A wall is not 
cut down by zero weather, neither doth moth nor rust corrupt, 
and if it be high enough and the gate well barred thieves do 
not break through nor steal. 


Elizabeth Bootes Clark. 
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ACT II, SCENE 2, AN INTERIOR IN “THE THREE JOLLY PIGEONS.” 


IN THE TAP ROOM THE WALLS ARE PLASTERED BROKEN BY 


TIMBERED WORK AND THE FURNITURE IS OF OAK AND DEAL 


=e SCENERY AND FURNITURE #== 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 


HILE for many years the wearing apparel of 

the actor has been copied, and while he (or 

more probably she) has again and again started 

the fashioa for a popular and prevailing style, 
yet, for some unknown reason the architecture depicted upon 
the stage has never become the vogue. Neither the exterior 
of the hero’s residence, the library of the villain, nor the par- 
lor or bed chamber of the 


customed ; it rarely attains the happy mean between the bare 
and the over-luxurious, while the furniture and upholstery 
are too elaborate to be lived with in comfort. 

It is a pity that the stage in this country offers so few 
lessons in educating and improving the taste of its support- 
ers toward their present-day needs in the furnishing and 
tasteful fitting up of their homes. Occasionally, it is true, 

great pains have been taken 





heroine has ever appealed 
to their admirers in front 
of the curtain. To be sure, 
the view from the house is 
usually superb and exten- 
sive in range. Neverthe- 
less, when we enter the house 
itself, we find the rooms 
always higii and very old- 





fashioned—t he y would ~~ 
certainly be draughty and 

difficult to heat! square and i 
inconvenient in arrange- é 


ment, and so irregular in 
outline that it would be a 
problem to furnish them ac- 
ceptably. The decoration, 
and finish also, in many 
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in some play to reproduce 
exactly a room typical of a 
definite period and locality. 

Mr. Mansfield in his re- 
vival of “Le Misanthrope” 
showed a consistent French 
interior. Although the 
style and period were faith- 
fully reproduced and_ the 
scenes effective, the setting 
was of less use and value to 
the spectators than the 
Southern Colonial setting 
used by Mr. Gillette for his 
“Clarice.” One wonders if 
any of the success of the 
“Lion and the Mouse” can 
be traced to the fact that at 
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modern plays, is seldom 
that to which we are ac- 
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Table and bench at “The Three Jolly Pigeons” 
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least two of its settings 
showed possible and prob- 
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ab] e—even liv- 
able—modern in- 
teriors; Shirley 
Rossmore’s room, 
shown in the last 
act, was always 
greeted by a 
round of ap- 
plause from the 
feminine portion 
of the audience 
upon the rise of 
the curtain. 
Considering 


“Much Ado 
About Nothing,” 
“The Merchant 
of Venice,’ 
“Twelfth Night,” 
“As You Like 
It,’ “The Tem- 
pest” and “Ju- 
lius Cesar,” as 
well as two clas- 
sic comedies, 
Goldsmith’s ‘She 
Stoops to Con- 
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Brass sconces and Georgian silver 


quer” and Sheridan’s “The Rivals”; each given with espe- 





Deal table 


the great possibilities afforded 
by the theater for educating 
the taste of the public through 
the vivid illustration upon the 
stage of effective and pleasing 
modern interiors, it is the 
more to be regretted that so 
few rooms of suggestive value 
to the house builders and home 
makers in the audience have 
yet been so illustrated. 

The broad managerial pol- 
icy of The Boston Stage So- 
ciety a few years ago, gave 
the Castle Square Theater in 
that city an altogether unique 
position. During three sea- 
sons this theater staged a series 
of revivals of Shakespearian 
drama in which an illusive at- 
mosphere was created by the 
aid of historically accurate and 
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Cane chair (Charles II. period) 


Oak settle, Seventeenth Century 


architecturally 
correct — settings, 
the preparation of 
which was placed 
in the hands of a 
trained and prac- 
tising architect— 
a record certain- 
ly never before 
equaled in this 
country. This 
series included no 
less than eleven 
productions, 
among them 
Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” (which was 
described and il- 
lustrated in 
the Architectural 
Record for Sep- 
tember, 1905) 
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to the work of 
the genuine ar- 
tist as the com- 
monplace stage 
play does to the 
art of Shakes- 
peare or Ibsen. In 
this instance, how- 
ever, the scenery 
is designed by a 
man well trained 
in architecture 
and architectural 
effects and an ar- 
tist to boot !—In 
the attempt to 
provide a suitable 
romantic and il- 
lusive atmosphere, 
Mr. Brown has 
shown a true crea- 
tive instinct and 
one that is subtly 


ie 


cially designed and _historic- 
ally correct architectural set- 
tings by Mr. Frank Chouteau 
Brown, who designed the sce- 
nery for the entire series. 

For the first time since Ini- 
go Jones designed the settings 
for the Masques given at 
Whitehall, just three hundred 
years ago, the fitness for this 
work of the trained architect 
has been recognized; and that, 
too, by a theater playing a re- 
sident stock company giving 
two performances a day, and 
making a change of bill and a 
new production for each week 
of the season! 

*Poet Lore,” in calling at- 
tention to the Shakespearian 
settings for one of the early 
plays of the series, said in one 
of the spring numbers: “Of 
course we have had plenty of 
Shakespearian revivals with 
gorgeous scenery, but it has 
always smacked solely of the 
scene painter’s art. Such art 
bears about the same relation 
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Paneled cupboard of the Seventeenth Century 
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in harmony with the 














romantic splendor 
the dramatist has 
thrown about the 
early love story of 
Romeo and Juliet and he deserves much credit! 

The present article is immediately concerned with the pro- 
duction of Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” the first 
comedy, other than of Shakespearian origin, to be included 
among these revivals of classic English drama and the most 
modern in point of time—and, therefore, objectively of the 
most definite value to a modern audience. 

The suggestive and poetic methods of staging that has 
been applied to the Shakespearian series were here laid aside 
and as—with one exception—all the scenes required by the 
action of this comedy were interiors, every effort was directed 
toward producing as simple and consistently probable a set 
of interiors as the absolute limitations of stage convention al- 
lowed. The restriction of the action to interiors alone itself 
presented an opportunity of using simple, old-fashioned Eng- 
lish settings. While the walls forming the rooms were inevi- 
tably but a painted imitation of the natural wood, yet a di- 
rect appeal was made to the spectator by filling these scenes 
with furniture—itself of actual age and historic association-— 
corresponding to the period and very well designed. 

A production, so 








Seventeenth Century chest 
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Upholstered chair 


some unconscious gratification and benefit at viewing these 
familiar furniture forms set within the less familiar archi- 
tectural surroundings of the period by which they had both 
been produced. As a matter of fact, not a little of the ef- 
fectiveness of these performances resulted from viewing the 
incidents and the personages with which they dealt amid 
reasonable surroundings and against plausible backgrounds. 
The spectator was at liberty to enjoy the story undisturbed 
by scenic absurdities; the fun appeared more hearty and the 
characters more human than if the imagination had been first 
taxed to counteract and then to forgive defects produced by 
the impossible stage architecture of an unrecognizable land 
that never was and never could be. 

The entire action of “She Stoops to Conquer” is suppos- 
edly located in a small village in rural England so far re- 
moved from London and the centers of social life at the date 
of the play—1773—that the house, old-fashioned even for 
that time, ought to belong to a period at least fifty or one 
hundred years earlier. 

While only four settings are required, yet the series of 

scenes laid out by the 
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handled, could not 
fail to convey a cer- 
tain lesson to the 
audiences it attract- 
ed, especially at this 
time, when ‘Coloni- 
al” furniture has for 
so long been the fash- 
ion. These same 
audiences, too, could 
not but have derived 
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_ author are singular- 
| ly well adapted— 
doubtless with know- 


ing intention—to re- 
producing the dis- 
tinctive atmosphere 
and surroundings of 
the time. Nothing 
more charming and 
distinguished than 
the English country 
house of the period 
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Old settle in the cafe room 
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immediately — pre- 
ceding the date of 
the play is known 
to modern archi- 
tecture, and of 
these four settings 
two present inte- 
riors in the old- 
fashioned dwelling 
belonging to 
Squire Hardcastle, 
and a third is 
placed upon a 
part of his estate 
immediately — b e- 
hind the house. 
The four stage 
pictures are—in 
the order in which 
they are shown— 
first, a chamber in 
an old-fashioned 
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largely of mahogany, with a few simpler oak pieces; but cer- 
tainly lighter in build and less stately and pretentious than 
those in the larger room that is displayed later in the play. 
A long, light, leather-covered settle with simple back and 
arms is placed near the corner of the room, and against the 
wall is an old-fashioned inlaid tinkling spinet with a stand 
for music alongside. Brass sconces, each holding a pair of 
candles, are upon the walls; a large Cromwellian or hundred- 
leg table carries objects betokening the frequent use of the 
room—among them an old-fashioned work-basket covered with 
a large napkin neatly folded over on the four corners, several 
books of travel, some copies of the Spectator, and a bronze 
reading candlestick lamp with a bracket and shade, along with 
some other candlesticks of brass. Upon a smaller table rests 
a tea-service of old Georgian silver, set upon an old-fashioned 
oval tray with handles at each end. 

The oak of the paneled walls is rather light in color, being 
of a cheerful, warm yellowish-gray tone, neither the dismal 
dark color of the modern gloomy library nor the cheap “‘gold- 
en oak” of many dining-rooms; and it has never been dese- 
crated with filler nor varnish; the beautiful grain of the wood 
is thoroughly in evidence. The ceiling should, by rights, be 

lower than the restrictions of the theater 
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Chippendale chair 


house; second, the interior of an inn or 
village road-house, the famed ‘Three 
Jolly Pigeons”; another interior in the 
old-fashioned country residence of Mr. 
Hardcastle—used for three entire acts 
—and finally, a corner of the garden 
behind the house, which would, doubt- 
less, be as old-fashioned and neglected 
as the rambling dwelling itself. 

The setting used for the first scene 
of the first act is, in Goldsmith’s own 
words, “A chamber in an old-fashioned 
house.” The word “chamber” did not 
at that time carry solely our modern 
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allow, and of plaster with an ornamental 
oval centerpiece, extending out upon its 
surface in conventionally modeled swags 
and festoons of flowers. 

The principal interior of “The old- 
fashioned house,” pictures a large liv- 
ing-hall—the formal “showroom” of the 
mansion. It contains, at one end, an im- 
posing stone fireplace of limestone, on 














purport, which has restricted the word 
to mean bedroom or “sleeping-cham- 
ber.” It then still conveyed its more 
exact, but less restricted meaning of a 
small room, and would so refer to a less formal and more in- 
timate family living-room—in this case evidently upon the 
first story—which might be a tea-room, a reception-room 
or a retiring-room, but, as more strictly intended for the 
use of the ladies of the family, neither a study nor a library. 
From its smaller size and intimate use this room would 
certainly be more up-to-date and modern in its furnishings 
than the remainder of the dwelling. Here the current news- 
letters and popular novels of the day would be left lying on 
a table or chair. Here the work-basket and sewing of the 
feminine members of the household would be kept ready to 
hand and, as a natural result, few evidences of the less or- 
derly masculine portion of the family would be manifest. 
As typical of the period, the oak-paneled walls of a small 
room, closely hung with dim old pictures and somber-hued 
portraits, carelessly arranged with an occasional silhouette 
likeness to give a lighter modern touch, were selected for this 
opening picture. The furniture, of newer fashion and more 
recent purchase, would be of the most comfortable shapes and 
sizes; then—as now—of the type that we generally term 
“Colonial.” Being in this style, the furniture would be 
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From the tavern scene 





each side of which 
are arched open- 
ings, one leading 
off into an irregu- 
larly shaped al- 
cove with walls 
filled with case- 
ments of leaded 
glass, the other 
opening upon a 
corridor of the old 
One side 

stage is 


high, 

















house. 

of the 
filled with 
mullioned 

ment windows ex- 
tending from floor 
to ceiling and 
overlooking the 
garden and on the 
other hangs a sin- 
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gle rich piece of tapestry beside a large opening leading upon 
an irregularly-shaped passageway, the walls of which are of 
plaster colored a warm red. The ceiling is ornamented with 
a repeating geometrical figure executed in plaster and the 
whole scene is lighted from the garden windows. The oak 
is darker than that used in the first scene and yet warm and 
mellow; and the plaster frieze is toned to a deep yellow. In 
one corner a simple green hanging covers a wall angle; 
across the room hangs the rich green and dim blue tapestry, 
and out through the opening at the right—which is with- 
out doors—appears the bright-red plaster of the walls in this 
alcove. 

The hall is furnished mostly in oak, many of the pieces 
being of heavy Georgian, Jacobean and earlier patterns, some 
with the clumsy, bulging legs and crude ties and struts of a 
much earlier time; while the chairs, are, many of them, of the 
high-back, twisted side-piece-and-legs type, seated and backed 
with leather or cane. 

This scene is used until the opening of the fifth act, of 
which the first scene may be played within the oak-paneled 
chamber used in the first act (which is again set for the third 
and last scene of the play) or it may be included—with the 
fourth act—within the previous setting. 

More picturesque is the scene in the village inn, an inte- 
rior typical of the inns or road-houses of that time. It must 
be remembered that this was near the end of the vogue of 
stage-coaching. All England was crossed by a network of 
highways, each traversed daily or hourly by the well-estab- 
lished lines of stages running from city to city and from town 
to town. Travelers in greater haste, of higher social sta- 
tion, or of more wealth, journeyed in their own vehicles or in 
post chaises with horses and drivers hired from stage to stage 
of their journey. This method of travel, which was soon to 
end with the introduction of a more certain and rapid means 
of transit, left countless numbers of village inns, taverns 
and road-houses scattered throughout Britain, where an- ex- 
cellent—if limited—table could always be depended upon, 
along with liquor of varied quality and generally local brew. 
It is such a scene that Goldsmith evidently had in mind when 
he suggested the setting for this portion of the play. 

One side of the taproom is mostly taken up by a deep- 
sunk fireplace alcove four or five feet deep and faced with 
plaster and rough tile, with a high-backed settle bordering 
the hearth upon each side. The fireplace contains a brass 
or copper kettle on a hanging crane, while on the hob and in 
the corners of the alcove are set two or three iron or brass 
The fire burns upon a raised hearth and the smoke and 





pots. 
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fumes are caught by a lead flue that vanishes within the oak- 
timbered and brick-filled throat of the hood over the fire- 
place, which projects slightly into the room and is plastered 
upon the outside. In the opposite corner is a staircase up to 
the second floor corridor at the back, which passes across 
the top of the large bay, filled with casement windows be- 
low, that look out upon the road, with the vestibule and outer 
door beside it. The remaining space is taken up by a small 
bar with the end of a big tun sticking through the wall be- 
hind and doorways that open off to the kitchen and inner 
bar of the inn. 

The walls of the taproom are of plaster, broken in places 
by half timber work; and the lower portion—up to a height 
of six feet or so—is much soiled and stained, and occasionally 
broken by old hand bills announcing auctions and cock fights. 
Two or three brightly-colored sporting prints; a few racks 
containing pewter platters, plates, and mugs of various kinds; 
some shelves where stand or hang other miscellaneous mugs, 
plates, or tobies; and a rack for church warden pipes com- 
prise the principal adornments of the room. 

The timber work, of oak treated only with oil, is all of a 
very mellow brown tone, occasionally stained almost black 
by soot or dirt, and roughly pinned together with large oak 
pins. The inn floor is of stone in irregularly-shaped slabs, 
bare and uncovered; the furniture of the simplest and crud- 
est type of bench, chair and table. The table carries a large 
punch bowl, several candles, a number of mugs, and a few 
pipes, along with a large, quaint East Indian jar for to- 
bacco; and a dresser standing at the rear contains some small 
mugs, candles and a few spare church wardens. 

The room is lighted entirely by the glow from the fire- 
place, the few candles set around the walls and on tables, and 
the flood of yellow light that bursts momentarily from the 
doors to bar and kitchen whenever they are thrown open. 
Outside, through the casement windows, may be seen the 
opposite side of a village street, dimly lighted. 

Some acting versions end the play in the “Garden,” which 
is not actually a garden, but—according to the text—a cor- 
ner of the stableyard itself. For this production, in order 
to make the most of the one chance of a picturesque exterior 
proferred by the play, one side of the stage was covered 
by a huddle of outbuildings and the tall fence with gate 
posts that marked the confines of the stable court, while the 
remainder vf the scene showed the sharply-defined outlines 
of an old-style topiary English garden. 
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“« PITKERRO,” AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE, WHICH SHOWS A HAPPY BLENDING OF OLD 





AND NEW IDEAS. AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE NEW SCHOOL : 


R. S. LORIMER, ARCHITECT 











*#“THE ARCH IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE# 


USKIN says that one of the first 

things that a young architect must 
learn is to “think in shadow.” He must 
realize that definite shades are his chief 
means of sublimity and beauty. He 
must learn to think of his building, not 
as a miserable liny skeleton, but as it will 
look “when the dawn lights it, and the 
dusk leaves it; when its stones will be 
hot, and its crannies cool; when the liz- 
ards will bask on the one and the birds 
build in the other. Let him design with 
the sense of heat and cold upon him; let 
him cut out the shadows as men dig wells 
in unwatered plains; and lead along his 
lights, as a founder does his hot metal; 
let him keep full command of both and 
see that he knows how they fall and 
where they will fade. His paper lines 
and proportions are of no value; all that 
he has to do must be done by spaces of 
light and darkness; and his business is 
to see that the one is broad and _ bold 
enough not to be swallowed up by twi- 
light and the other deep enough not to 
be dried like a shallow pool by a noon- 
day sun.” 

Californian architects, more than any 
other of the artists who have the beauty 
of our American cities in their keeping, 
need to bear this in mind. Here the un- 
tempered sun would make the most care- 
fully proportioned walls but a glaring, 
monotonous sight, were it not for the 
shadowy rests for the eyes, provided by 
the windows, door and vines. The shad- 
ows are as inseparable a part of good 
architecture as are the rests, “the sweet 
pauses,” to music, and must be inserted 
as sympathetically, tenderly and mas- 
terfully. 

Shadows have the power of making 
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beauty visible. A passing cloud trans- 
mutes the dullest lake or barren waste, 
to sudden beauty. The mid-day-silhouet- 
ted flower of tree touches the tedious 
wall with living inspiration. The foil 
of shadow to light is no more remark- 


able than the foil of contours—the 

















An effective scheme of plain arches 


square and circle. The strength of a 
building symbolized by its square form 
is never more apparent than when the 
contrasting curve of an arch calls im- 
mediate attention to it. A square 
wall, pierced by perfectly proportioned 
arches, forms an almost impregnable 
barrier to criticism. 


Because arches this singular 
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A graceful arrangement of vines and arches. 


Irving J. Gill, architect 
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power of giving an impression of 
strength—because there is something 
royal about them, suggesting pomp and 
glory and triumph—they have from 
earliest times been used in the construc- 
tion of huge public buildings of all sorts. 
The Romans used arches in their Coli- 
seum, in their Baths of Caracalla, in 
their aqueducts and bridges; later the 
Christian churches adapted them, giving 
us such tremendous monuments as St. 
Peter’s in Rome and St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don, or as the Norman cathedrals in 
England; they were used in the con- 
struction of palaces and museums; fin- 
ally our own ingenious architects, realiz- 
ing that the size of a gigantic railroad 
terminal should be made impressive, bor- 
rowed from the Romans and gave us the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central Sta- 
tions. ‘The new Court House in New 
York, furthermore, is to suggest the 
Coliseum in its general aspect. And 
throughout history, when a victorious 
general has come back from his con- 
quests—whether he happened to be Tro- 
jan bringing home captives from the 
East, or Admiral Dewey returning from 
Manila—people have celebrated his tri- 
umph by building him an arch to pass 
under as he drove through the avenues 
of cheering crowds. In every one of 
these cases power and majesty have come 
from the use of the arch. Accordingly, 
many of us forget that it can have any 
other meaning. 

In doing so we put ourselves in a posi- 
tion similar to that of people who declare 
that Gothic architecture cannot well be 
used for anything except churches. As 
a matter of fact, the medieval builders 
poured everything into the Gothic 
mould; and the dwelling-houses that 
one sees in some of the English cathedral 
towns, with lancet windows and pointed- 
arched-doorways, do not seem robbed of 
their home-like quality by an “ecclesi- 
astical” form of architecture. In a simi- 
lar manner—and with even more perfect 
success—the arch can be domesticated. 

The Roman arch sweeping broadly 
like the vault of the sky, or the pointed 
arch that is like the folded wings of 
angels seen in cathedral windows, when 
used in domestic architecture, give the 
home an impression of sacredness that 
is eminently fitting. There is a pro- 
tective grace to an arched doorway. It 
drops benedictions upon the entering 
guest. It uplifts the imagination, un- 
consciously soothes the troubled mind. 
An arch speaks of hospitality, when 
broadly spanning the driveway. It in- 
vites to gardens in so friendly a way 
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that even a stranger is inclined to re- 
spond and walk about in the paths that 
mysteriously disappear around a corner. 
It seems to soar like a bird on the wing, 
sc alive it is, when rightly balanced. 

It is as suitable for gardens as for 
churches. It suggests bowers. It 
lends itself to the making or framing 
of pictures and leads the fancy to de- 
lightful vistas, beckoning like an en- 
chantress. 

The arch is being used in the domes- 
tic architecture of the West in striking- 
ly pleasing ways. It is appropriate for 
the houses of Southern California, not 
only on account of its historical signifi- 

















Arches in a patio. Irving J. Gill, architect 


cance, its association with the Missions, 
the first buildings of note in the state, 
but because it gives a joyous, exalted, 
airy sense to the buildings that suits to 
perfection the whole spirit of that bright 
land. It lends itself to the graceful 
producing of the necessary shadows in 
the happiest kind of a way. No other 
form that the builder can use is as ef- 
fective a shadow maker. When man 
makes a white wall and cuts it with a 
shapely arch (and this is not the easiest 
thing in the world to do), then plants 
a vine near its base that will break it 
here and there as only nature knows 
how, he has assured his work of beauty. 
It makes a picture that seems to live, 

















A California house where the rounded arch is prominent 


to fairly speak sometimes, to exchange 
a thought or a laugh with the passer-by. 
It seems to possess moods, for one day 
it will be dazzling white, the next day 
it will be a dark gray support to a 
brilliantly colored sky. 

In illustration of the varied uses to 
which the arch is adapted to the home 
architecture of the West, are several 
photographs taken in Southern Califor- 
nia. One shows a solid concrete arch 
at the entrance to a driveway. In color 
or in light and shade it is equally charm- 
ing. As one walks past it, it becomes 
a series of pictures. More or less of 
the bright blue of the sky, the yellow 
of the cannas and other flowers, the dark 
masses of ivy, the glimpses into the 
garden, the palm tree coming into fuller 


view. Each step changes its beauty. 
The tangle of vines and palm boughs 
breaking the upper corner, the small en- 
croachment of green at the lower corner, 
could not have been more effectively 
placed. 

As a frame to every sort of interior 
or exterior home picture the arch is in- 
comparable. Its flat surface brings out 
the colors of a vista and emphasizes 
the charm of contours, the masses and 
details. Used in connection with a 
square door it is especially attractive, 
one playing into the grace of the other 
in the most friendly and sympathetic 
way. 

Sometimes the arch is of brick, as 
shown in one of the photographs. This 
is a break in the wall surrounding a 














Concrete arch at the entrance of a driveway 
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kitchen garden, intended for the con- 
venience of the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker. The guest might 
well prefer to enter by this romantic 
and beautiful way, for it is far more 
homey than the formal one at the front. 
Here also the vines seem to show a more 
than human knowledge of composition 
massing in one place to conceal the 
brick, opening in another that the red 
of the brick can show, thus varying the 
quality of beauty. 

Another frequent use of the arch is 
for windows. Occasionally several small 
ones are grouped, but a better way is to 
have fewer arches but each one large 
enough to divide into two or three win- 
dows, as shown in a photograph. Here 
they give a pleasing sense of largeness 
and space. They convey the impres- 
sion of being designed to let the dweller 
of the room have the full benefit of 
some lovely view—as indeed they were. 
The windows and the door are square, 
indented by the arch. The curves of 
them echo the lines of the palms, giving 
a spirited sense of motion. 

Photographs of the interior and ex- 
terior of an arched patio are given 
which show their infinite possibilities for 
charm of light and shade, their pic- 
turesque cooperation with vines. With- 
in one arch can be seen the arch of a 
wooden gate leading into a garden en- 
closed by a continuation of the same 
arched wall. It surely will be hard to 

















Arched trellis around a tennis court, San Diego 


find a more justifiable use for the arch 
than as a garden wall. We are apt to 
think of an arch as belonging to cathe- 
drals. California makes us think they 
were invented for perfecting gardens. 








Besides being constructed of concrete 
or brick for house or garden wall, or of 
wood for garden gates or doors, they 
are sometimes latticed to support a vine. 
One delightful use in this form, seen in 
San Diego, was to enclose a tennis court. 
A series of arches spanned the four 
sides of the court. A pink Cherochee 
rose ran up each support and interlaced 
above. 

The arch is grace incarnate if rightly 
used. It is the acme of ugliness if 
wrongly used. If there is anything 
worse under the sun in the architectural 
world than some of the houses in South- 
ern California that have hideously dis- 
torted caricatures of the exquisitely 
proportioned facade of the San Diego 
Mission, across the face, both sides and 
the back of them, I do not know where 
or what it is. Unless it might be the 
promiscuous rows of deformed arches in 
some of the railway stations, bath-houses 
and pleasure resorts, resembling nothing 
else than a viaduct! There is nothing 
beyond the reach of man’s degrading 
hands nor is there anything he is not 
able to elevate. 

The arch, copied from natural forms, 
from the dome of heaven, is beyond 
question suitable for man’s cathedrals, 
his places of worship. For this same 
reason it is suitable for his dwelling— 
both being sacred edifices. Its fre- 
quent use will not cheapen its beauty if 
intelligently handled. 


=e THE HOSPITALITY OF DOORWAYS #*= 


HE slogan of the Lenox <Associa- 
tion this summer has been to beau- 
tify house and grounds. At the June 
meeting of property owners in the Berk- 
shires there was a strong plea made for 
greater attention to every detail of ar- 
chitecture and estate planning. Gar- 
dens, flower beds, terraces, fountains, 
pergolas, porches and doorways were 
singled out as worthy of particular at- 
tention. The pride of the cottagers was 
appealed to, and there was a reminder 
to the members of the colony of the 
power of its example throughout the 
country, in connection with the nation- 
wide impulse toward the improvement 
and beautifying of homes and grounds. 
This salutary action comes at a time 
when architecture is making great strides 
toward the attainment of a new high 
level in every detail that enters into the 
creation of artistic houses. And in noth- 
ing is this tendency more in evidence 
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Modern Colonial 
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than in connection with the originating 
of the new welcoming doorways. These 
embody the best in the types that have 
gone before, and offer some distinctly 
novel departures in design. 

Happily the time has arrived when 
doorways are no longer hidden by the 
shadows of deep porches. The veranda 
with its obscuring vines has been ban- 
ished from about the entrance to the 
house, and the portal is plainly in evi- 
dence, inviting or repelling the passer- 
by. Much more is expected in its ap- 
pearance, and the grotesque designs of 
a few years ago are not tolerated now. 
The doorway has been remodeled so as 
to combine utility with the quaint and 
picturesque. Simplicity is the key-note 
of the modern entrance. 

This quality is noticeable in nearly 
every detail. Supporting columns now 
have no elaborate entablatures or other 
ornamentation. ‘The door is no longer 
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Rather top heavy 


overdecorated ; in fact the entire effect is 
singularly free from attempts at display. 
The other changes that have been intro- 
duced are wholly for the purpose of add- 
ing to the comfort and attractiveness of 
the entrances, and even these have been 
limited to a few unobtrusive details, 
the necessity for which is apparent. 


Chief among them is the small porch 
roof protecting the door, a development 
called for when the veranda was built 
at the other end of the house. Next in 
importance is the quaint, comfortable 
settle, or seat, borrowed from the time 
of the prim New England stoops of our 
forefathers. These two changes have 
eliminated all that was showy and un- 
necessary from the doorways, so that 
they are no longer a failure but an ar- 
chitectural triumph. There is a sugges- 
tion of good taste and charm about the 
modern portal, one might almost say a 
friendliness and hint of hospitality and 
good cheer, all bespeaking the social in- 
clinations of whoever dwells within the 
house. 

Perhaps the adaptation of the old 
Colonial doorway presents the most per- 
fect type of modern usage, from the 
point of view of design. Many of this 
style have been created with such artistic 
results as to equal the attractive door- 





Well designed 


ways of Colonial days. Old Salem has 
many a quaint doorway which has been 
found worthy of reproduction. The broad 
panels, perfect lines and the bay window 
above the porch, famed in the ancient 
Colonial town—all have been considered 
worthy and sufficiently attractive to be 
combined with modern entrances. 




















A HOMELIKE INVITING DOORWAY OF SEMI-ENGLISH TYPE 
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Showing the charm of the white lattice 


In many of the Salem dwellings, built 
in Revolutionary days, the entrance way 
is the most pleasing feature. A short 
flight of steps of stone or brick leads up 
from the wide gravel path to a landing. 
Here there are Greek columns in each 
corner supporting a tiny roof, and over 
all projects the famous bay window. 
The door leading into the house is sim- 
plicity itself, usually of oak or pine, 
and with a single pane of glass. Some- 
times a solid door is preferred, and this 


has six or eight wooden panels, all 
painted white. At the side is a transom 
with panes of narrow, leaded glass, ad- 
mitting light to the hall and incidentally 
making possible some charming effects. 

One type of modern entrance contains 
some of these details with minor varia- 
tions. Instead of a porch roof there is 
a recess cut in the front facade of the 
house to afford protection from the ele- 
ments. There is a cement platform 
raised a step above the flagged walk, 
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Modern adaptation Colonial 
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and the side walls and ceiling of the 
recess are of the same material as the 
rest of the house—stucco. 

The door is of pine with an oblong 
pane of plate glass. At each side is a 
casement window, with Colonial effects, 
and underneath are the wooden settles 
extending along the wall. The finishing 
is in a tone of gray and white. The 
door has a brass handle and knocker. 

Another style of entrance much liked 
is identical with this, except that it is 
a trifle more pure Colonial design. 
There is a porch roof in place of the 
recess, and instead of a single panel of 
glass in the door there are eight small 
panes. The woodwork is stained dark, 
the grain being brought out by the aid 
of several coats of varnish rubbed to a 
dull gloss. 

Among the modern types which are 
much liked is one making use of the 
classic columns of Colonial times, with 
the Greek entablature above supporting 
the porch roof. Steps and platform of 
red brick are set in cement mortar. Tile 
may be used for the top surface of the 
platform, usually red in color with wide, 
black joints. With a charming, low 
settle, the visitor finds himself almost in- 
vited to lean against its high back and 
drop down for a few minutes’ rest before 
going indoors. 

A combination of quaint Colonial fea- 
tures is found in many present-day en- 
trances. Three cement steps lead up to 
the cement platform, upon which stand 
the square columns which support the 
arched roof. The foundations of these 
houses are of red brick and combine at- 
tractively with the white doorways, espe- 
cially as brick is used in the recess above 
the door. The woodwork has a panel 
of diamond-shaped panes to admit light 
to the interior of the hall. Near the 
top of the door is a small, circular plate 
glass panel, with a knocker underneath. 

One striking fact exemplified by a 
consideration of modern doorways is 
that they are usually more effective 
without a long flight of steps leading 
up to them. Two or three are quite 
sufficient. But now that there is no 
longer a veranda, one feels.the need of 
a protecting roof and entrance platform. 

Welcoming doorways serve a twofold 
purpose in modern times. They not only 
provide an agreeable halting place for 
the visitor, but are so constructed that 
the rain or snow, heat or cold is not 
taken directly into the house when the 
door swings open. This means less labor 
for the housekeeper. Trellises can be 
used on these porches with excellent ef- 
fects, as they add a pleasing bit of color 
to the general design. 
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BY HELEN STERLING 


HE old red damask sofa began it. There is nothing 

in point of fact, like a good old piece of Essex 

County furniture for rather more than holding its 

own. Its very placidity, if nothing more, would, in 
these hysterical days, call attention to it. I had always con- 
sidered it quite the best thing in the drawing-room, and when, 
in my devastating enthusiasm, in the matter of the dining- 
room and the library, it was freed from companionship a trifle 
uncongenial, there was no getting away from its dignified 
composure. There it was, with its solid old shape backed up 
against the wall, conspicuously inattentive to the approaching 
possibility of its being moved elsewhere. 

It couldn’t be. There was just that one spot in the house 
where it would go, and I was forced to acknowledge that the 
next move was, so to speak, mine, and not the sofa’s. 

There was, you must know by this time, little left in the 
drawing-room except its shape and the wall-paper, both of 
which are good. Its shape is something like the letter “L” 
backwards, made by a small alcove at one corner. The paper 
on the wall is much less trivial than it sounds, when I tell you 
that it is white ground, with narrow blue ribbon stripes run- 
ning from ceiling to floor, and buttercups tied into the bow- 
knots at not too frequent intervals. I knew instinctively that 
it would serve excellently in my reconstructed drawing-room. 

The woodwork, curiously enough, in this room is walnut, 
an interlude of elegance doubtless in the mind of someone of 
the several who contributed to this funny, rambling old house. 
This makes the white, small-paned windows rather pleasing 
architecturally, which, in turn, point to the absolute necessity 
of ruffled muslin curtains. - 

Now when one has an old damask sofa and ruffled muslin 
curtains at small-paned windows, the path lies perfectly 
straight to the Chippendale chair in the hall, the old duck- 
foot table up-stairs, the big winged chair and the little foot- 
stool in the further guest-room, and back again to great- 
great-grandmother’s portrait, painted at the age of five, 
which has always hung over the sofa. I could see, without 
exercising my imagination at all, my Colonial drawing-room 
an accomplished fact. 

Just here I came to a rather interesting contretemps in my 

reflections. It happens that Laetitia, the latest acquisition 
to the family, is not of American birth or ancestry. She 
came out of an ages-old European environment. Her trans- 
planting has been interesting, and her observations illumi- 
nating. 
' [had always noticed that when she said, “*Isn’t this lovely? 
It’s so modern!” it was with the same enthusiastic inflection 
associated in our minds with, “Isn’t it fascinating? It’s so 
quaint and old-fashioned!” And I had wandered about it. 

One day it all came out. “Do you know, I have been aw- 
fully surprised,” she said, “to find everybody over here raving 
about all these old things. I thought America was so very 
modern and advanced. These,” pointing an accusing finger 
at my sofa and winged chair, “tare exactly the sort of things 
that I have lived with all my life. Old chairs, old tables, old 
chintzes! I actually saw some stuff made into window hang- 
ings the other day like som ‘ing that had been in one of 
the rooms at Weisburg ever since I was born, and which I had 
always detested. I thought I should find something different 
over here,” she wailed. ‘And why, by the way, do you al- 
ways call everything ‘Colonial’ ?” 

Here certainly was something to consider, and I realized 
all at once that it makes a tremendous difference upon which 
side of the “water’s edge” one happens to have been born. 
Just that one word “Colonial” explains it all. 


a 


There is, in a town I know, a commercial thoroughfare 
lined with warehouses, and through which I sometimes pass. 
It is a most unemotional and prosaic highway, but on certain 
spring days, with the salt wind blowing in from the sea and 
a faint but perfectly perceptible odor in the air, of roasting 
coffee, I am, by the exhalation of these same modern ware- 
houses, enveloped in all the picturesque and romantic atmos- 
phere of the old, old days in a seaport town, and I am trans- 
ported into a shadowy, but always opulent existence consist- 
ing wholly of merchant marines and East India counting- 
houses, whose affluence is always delightfully expressed in 
rarved furniture, Chinese porcelains, silken fabrics and pot- 
pourris. It was just this subtle, suggestive something which 
I wanted in my drawing-room, and which, of course, Laetitia 
couldn’t possibly be expected to comprehend. 

The thing isn’t absolutely Colonial, of course, if one is 
going to be very exact, but it is the outward and visible sign 
of Colonial connections, and that, I suspect, is why we love it. 

It couldn’t be accomplished al! at once, my distinctive 
American drawing-room, because of some considerations and 
consultations as to faded coverings and sagging springs, but 
it arrived in due time. 

It will probably surprise you to know that I did up the 
big winged chair in yellow damask. It sounds irrational, I 
know, if you think about the red sofa, but it wasn’t, for sev- 
eral reasons. First, because the drawing-room is on the north 
side of the house and the yellow brocade would be like a spot 
of sunshine; secondly, because I intended to put that big 
chair in the alcove alone by itself; and last, because it seemed 
to be required by the brown woodwork and subtly indicated 
by the bunches of yellow buttercups on the wall. 

It was beautiful when it was done, and the little old foot- 
stool, which had always been its comrade, I covered delight- 
fully with a bit of old embroidery which I found lying away 
upstairs; a funny little square thing it was, smelling faintly 
of sandalwood and camphor. It was of black broadcloth 
embroidered with a wreath of old-fashioned roses. Can’t you 
see it accompanying the big yellow chair? 

The seat of the Chippendale chair was covered with a piece 
left from the yellow brocade, but the bishop’s chair, inherited 
from a clerical ancestor, and which was removed from the 
library at the time of its Italianate recrudescence (I suppose 
because it had belonged to an Episcopal bishop instead of a 
Roman Catholic cardinal) required thought. One was quite 
governed, of course, by what it had been. 

Now because red is such a splendid ecclesiastical color, and 
because my New England training precludes my ever throw- 
ing away anything that might possibly “do for something,” 
my inner consciousness told me that there must somehow be 
what I needed in the chest in the attic. There was. The 
sofa had been rather recently done over in brocade, as nearly 
as possible like the previous one, and I had saved the best of 
the old fabric. It “did” beautifully, and my bishop’s chair 
stands in pomp and circumstance by the bookcase, which, with 
the sofa, had remained from the former furnishings. The 
bookease is tall and narrow, with glass doors, and in no way 
offends with its slender primness. 

After I had brought the duck-foot table down from up- 
stairs, I realized that the situation was lost unless I could do 
something for the top. Its feet were good and so were its 
legs, but the top looked as if it had been fiercely dealt with. 
I could have it restored, of course, but the cost would be 
more than a penny, and the time of waiting would have seemed, 
to my cooling impulse, interminable. I thought I could do 
better than that. 
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I recalled an old red satin mandarin jacket, also up in the 
chest, which might have possibilities. I knew it was very 
much tattered as to back and front, but quite preserved as to 
sleeves and hem, and embroidered everywhere. I purchased 
a couple of yards of soft black satin, the same amount of 
yellow China silk for lining, and in very short order I had a 
wonderful table cover, with a plain satin center and a most 
gorgeously embroidered border. My room was arriving. 

There is, at one end, a fireplace, with a brick hearth and 
old brass andirons, and on the mantel above several things 
which I love: a pair of big old Sheffield candlesticks, with 
tall candles which are always lighted on birthdays and other 
family festivals; some bits of Wedgwood pottery, the blue 
ware beautifully akin to the stripe in the wall-paper; a col- 
ored miniature portrait in full-dress uniform of the Revolu- 
tionary general from whom the family gets its name; and 
last, and best of all, the clock in the middle. 

This was made in London. It is a repeater, in an ebony 
case, and with an ornamented brass dial, and the funniest 
little cord with a button on it sticking out from underneath, 
like the tail of a mouse. It has come down from the time of 
the raids on the Scottish borders, “‘parlous times” when if 
some doughty ancestor of Margaret’s wished to know the 
time in the long, dark night and he dared not strike a light, 
he could, by stealthily tweaking the little cord, learn by the 
clock’s tinkling stroke what was the last quarter-hour. It 
still keeps wonderful time, and points the hour to our small 
engagements quite as uncompromisingly as it struck for trials 
and executions. Over the mantel I have hung great-great- 
grandmother’s portrait. 

By this time I suspect that you are getting ready to say 
that my room isn’t strictly American, since I have absorbed 
a Scotch clock, and Chinese embroideries, and Sheffield candle- 
sticks. I shall have to reply to you that this is just what 
makes it so very American. Have we really, as a matter of 
fact, done anything but absorb ever since our predatory an- 
cestors set foot on Plymouth Rock or sailed into Salem Har- 
bor? Of course, if you thought I had furnished a drawing- 
room with red Indian relics, I should have to say that I think 
that would be impossible in more ways than one. 

I have no desk, but in the place where it would be is a 
chest of drawers, with stunning claw and ball feet and lovely 
bombé front. This is not only beautiful to look at, but very 
practical, for in it I keep my best tea-cloths, my work-bag, 
playing-cards and bridge scores—in fact, all the numberless 
small things for which, upon occasion, someone would other- 
wise be running upstairs or scurrying here, there and else- 
where. 

A wonderful thing happened in connection with this chest. 
It had come from an aunt who was breaking up housekeeping. 
After I had established it in my new drawing-room, I wrote 
her, in my best handwriting and most polite English, con- 
cerning its beauty and my gratitude. This she acknowledged, 
with characteristic directness, by sending me two old chairs 
after the style of my alleged Chippendale. They required 
much scraping, rubbing and glueing, but the frames were 
whole and they responded beautifully. For the seats I had 
to get some more yellow brocade, of course. They are so 
prim and delightful that I never sit upon them, but establish 
myself elsewhere that I may more fittingly enjoy their very 
engaging appearance. 

There are three or four small tables in the room, also two 
ottomans upholstered in lovely, slippery English chintz. One 
of the tables, placed by the winged chair, has a silver branched 
candlestick, some books, and, when possible, a dish of Chinese 
lily bulbs, upon it. On the others are more books. 


The matter of flowers in my drawing-room, by the way, 
has always interested me. I found that certain kinds pleased 
me; others were disappointing; and it was some time before 
a happy perception led me to discover that hothouse flowers 
were, as a rule, all wrong, and that my room was happiest 
when decked with old-fashioned garden flowers. Sprays of 
larkspur are wonderful in it, and Dorothy Perkins roses (not 
by the red sofa, of course), and white lilacs. But it is loveliest 
of all with prim pots of azaleas and pans of yellow daffodils. 

Twice a year it is glorious: in forsythia time. Do you 
notice that I say twice a year? Forsythia time for us comes 
in January and in May. It is the matter of the cherry blos- 
soms over again, only in case of the forsythia they last much 
longer. And it is wonderful in this particular room, with 
the brown woodwork, the yellow brocade and the little blue 
stripes in the wall-paper. 

There are rugs on the floor and etchings and water-colors 
on the walls. Then there are some delightful old English 
prints, purchased one lovely October day in Winchester, at 
the time of Margaret’s marriage over there, which are most 
ecstatically mixed up.in my mind with the Cathedral, Jane 
Austen and King Canute. 

There is one picture above all, which I treasure. It is a 
nosegay of old-fashioned flowers, painted on glass, very stiff 
indeed, and of a most unseasonable variety: roses, tulips, 
carnations, Canterbury bells and lady’s delights, assembled 
in fine artistic disregard of possible blooming. It is not so 
very old, not more than sixty or seventy years, perhaps, but 
I know well the little painstaking fingers which did it, with 
the tip of the little pink tongue held between the teeth assist- 
ing, and I Jove it. It hangs over the bombé chest, and below 
it is the miniature of the adorable one who did it. 

A big Chinese potpourri jar stands on the chest. It is 
full of dried rose leaves brought in from the garden on early 
June mornings. 

There are other miniatures, some porcelains and embroid- 
eries, and books everywhere, and over and through it all a 
faintly perceptible old-time fragrance of sandalwood and 
rose leaves, a fragrance always fascinatingly suggestive of 
some “vanished yesterday”; of wonderful voyages and en- 
chanting aromatic cargoes. 

Best of all, I sometimes think, is my precious inheritance 
from some remote sea-faring ancestor in the shape of an 
imagination which can be so set tingling by all these things 
which have come to me by way of the sea and ships. Upon 
what magical waters does one not sail: what romantic jour- 
neyings: what idyllic ports does one not in happy fancy 
often make! 

We usually have tea in the library, but we nearly always 
go into the drawing-room after dinner for coffee. On cool 
evenings the fire is lighted, Margaret walks about, coffee cup 
in hand, rearranging a spray of flowers, or nipping off a 
crumpled leaf. (I have sometimes even detected her observ- 
ing the line of her shoulders in the old mirror in the alcove.) 
She straightens a sofa cushion here, and turns down the cor- 
ner of a rug with the tip of her French slipper, there. 

By this time she has finished her coffee, and as she goes to 
put her cup on the mantel, she slips her arm into that of the 
one standing with his foot on the fender, and brushes his 
shoulder with her cheek. By these signs I know that I am, 
for the moment, forgotten... 

It doesn’t trouble me. I hunt up my book and pretend to 
read. I am, in reality, casting admiring glances about the 
drawing-room, contemplating possible changes, and thinking 
what an altogether admirable setting it is for those two by 
the fire, whom I love. 
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Mvann CARTS © FURNITURE! 


you R ancestors bought furniture laboriously w rought 
by hand of solid, time-defying oak. _Its mortise 
and tenon construction outlasted the centuries. 


You can get furniture today as faithfully and rigid!y 
constructed as that of old adapted to modern use. It is 
Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts, built of solid 
White Oak, in simple, dignified patterns which never 
become tiresome, a combination of extreme durability 
and rare beauty which will delight you during your life- 
time and endure for the use of your grandchildren. 






Let us send you a profusely illustrated 
booklet of this famous furniture. It is free. 





A pair of miniature Dutch Wooden 
Shoes sent for 20 cents. 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Holland, Mich. 

Department 282. 





The ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERI 

















By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the expe rienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 


pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good rez ading also for all who 
wish an inte llige nt appreciation of the value and sentiment 


of ‘old things.”’ Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents 


We will send this book and a year’s subscription ‘o 
$3.50. 
Address:s THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 



































Set Six Screws— 
and Save $13.25 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and the sav- 
ing is $13.25. Nowif your time is worth more than $2.21 
a minute, don’t read any further. This advertise ment is for 
those who want high- grade furniture at 
rock-bottom prices and approve a sell- 
ing plan that actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 Happy Home 
Owners Have Bought 


Come-Packt Furniture for mre 
these substantial reasons. |} 
Here is an example of Come- | 
Packt economy. 
This handsome tableis Quar- 
pa -Sawn W ve pees witch | ne 
eep, natural markings, hon- fj 
estly made; beautifully fin- No. 300 Library Table 
ished to your order. Two Come-Packt Price $11.75 
drawers; choice of Old Brass Shipping Weight 150 Ibs. 
or Wood Knobs. It comes to 
you in four sections, packed Sold on a Year’s Tri-] 
in a compact crate, ‘ee d =e ees oe 
at knock-down rates. 7 
Our price, $11. 75. With a 4 | 
screw-driver and six minutes COME-PACK 
you have a table that would L—_G0C RTECS 
ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bed room Color plates show the ex- 
quisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write for 
it today and we will send it to you by return mail. Mx 








The Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1104 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 
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Many of the great residences of the United 
States (as well as many of the small ones) are built 
of Indiana Limestone, “The Aristocrat of Building 
Materials.”” Among these are the Vanderbilt resi- 
dence at Biltmore, North Carolina; the New York 
residences of H. C. Frick, Thomas F. Ryan, George 
J. Gould, H. B. Sloane, the late Joseph Pulitzer; the 
Chicago residences of R. T. Crane, Jr., Edward 
Morris; and many others; the residences of E. H. 
Harriman, Nelson W. Aldrich, P. A. B. Widener; 
in fact, most of the men and women whose names 
we are all most familiar with in the commercial, 
financial and social worlds are housed within walls 
of Indiana Limestone. The list could be made much 
longer than you would care to read. 


These well known people did not likely select Indiana 
Limestone on account of low price, although it is comparatively 
low in price. Surely they selected it because they and the 
famous architects, whom they naturally selected to design 
their homes, recognized the capacity of Indiana Limestone to 
express the beauty of all styles of architecture — formal or 
informal, city or country, magnificent or simply homelike. 
Indiana Limestone therefore fully deserves its title of “The 
Aristocrat of Building Materials.” 


Send for beautiful and interesting booklet and a 
sample of the stone; both are FREE. The help 


and suggestions of our Service Bureau also are free. 


f Fs IY. D L ay — Pal i 


TA 


Yast eo 






LS 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Bedford, Indiana or Bloomington, Indiana 
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An illustration from “ By-Paths in Collecting’ 
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HE atmosphere of the Dining-Room is most important—three times a 
day it is the gathering place for the entire family—agreeable surround- 
ings are ever conducive to happiness and to pleasant conversation. Let 
the Dining-Room, then, be artistic in furnishings and delightful in 

color—radiant with good cheer. 


@ For your guidance we give you above acharming treatment of an ideal Dining 
Room. The Rug—the first thought in any room—is a Whittall Richmond 83420, 
Color 144, of Antique Persian design, with large central medallions in shades of tan 
and old blue on an olive tan ground illuminated with old rose, greens, ivory, sepia, 
light blue and old blue—a great deal of old blue appearing in Te border. 


@ The Wall Paper in panelled effect is Birge side wall No. 8907, Border No. 
8908. The old blue hangings, repeating the color note of the rug border, are 
Cheney Antique Velvet No. 2910, Style 18, Color 47. The Sheraton Furniture, 
correct in every detail, is by Berkey & Gay. 

@ Our booklet, “Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” a great 
help in planning new decorative schemes or in fitting new 
rugs to old surroundings, will be gladly sent you upon 
request. 


M. J. WHITTALL, Dept. H. H.. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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